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A COURSE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


ELLA LYMAN CABOT 
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Homemaking schools for girls are comparatively new; even newer is 
the effort to train such students not only in the technique of running a 
house with efficiency and economy, but of sustaining the life of its mem- 
bers. During the past eight years I have been working out for two home- 
making schools in Massachusetts some principles of applied psychology 
which I call a Course in Human Relations. The object is to give such 
understanding of human nature as may increase sympathetic, thought- 
ful, and loyal relations to people. 

There is definite preparation for this course, which is given in the second 
year. It is preceded by three courses which, as the beautiful Greek 
word “theory” suggests, are courses of vision. One of these is a first- 
year course in the ethics of everyday life from which the students gain 
direct training in clear, sympathetic, and unprejudiced thinking on 
matters of right and wrong. Through it, I try to teach: 


1. The value of a central interest, and, leading out of this, a central 
purpose. 

2. The virtues of a clear mind: fairness of judgment, honesty, justice, 
truthfulness. 

3. The virtues of an understanding heart: sympathy, appreciation, 
imagination, courtesy, reverence. 

4. The virtues of a dedicated will: concentration, loyalty, courage, 
perseverance, timeliness. 


The other courses of vision are sociology—the vision of conditions 
in human society—and art appreciation—the vision of attained beauty. 
This preparation for our study of human relations in the second year is 
valuable not only as training in good thinking, but as an opportunity for 
the girls to develop intimacy with the teacher and one another before 
427 
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taking up the delicate problems of human ties. Even with the intimacy 
acquired during the first year, I think it well to postpone the study of 
men and women and their relation in marriage to the second half of the 
second year. 

The first half of the course in applied psychology consists of the study 
of children. For this we use Joseph Lee’s brilliant book “Play in Educa- 
tion,” with its extraordinary analysis of boyhood in all its phases; J. A. 
Puffer’s ‘The Boy and his Gang;” parts of Tolstoi’s “Childhood and 
Youth;” and my own “Seven Ages of Childhood.” No one of these is 
a textbook in the ordinary sense. They were written for parents rather 
than scholars, but since it is questionable whether the condensed food 
of a textbook does not omit essential vitamins, I welcome the fresh and 
nutritious quality of a book like Mr. Lee’s, whose only object is to por- 
tray the child. 

At the outset we divide the term of childhood roughly into seven pe- 
riods: I. Infancy, from birth to 3 years; II. the dramatic age,3 to 7 years; 
III. the angular age, 7 to 11 years; IV. early adolescence, 11 to 14 
years; V. the age of team play (overlapping No. IV), 12 to 16 years; 
VI. the age of romance, 16 to 18 years; VII. the age of problems, 18 to 
21 years. Beyond these ages of immaturity come youth, middle age, 
and old age. 

The class throughout this study of childhood is reviewing the lives of 
children they know and their own lives. When we come to such diffi- 
cult periods as that of early adolescence, they feel increasingly that 
others have felt as they are feeling, and that they must help the next. 
generation to understand and gain from even its most trying experience. 
For the érying experience is after all the testing experience, and how can 
we win firmness and malleability until we are tried as by fire? 

Another testing experience comes when girls and young men make 
their choices of work and marriage. Again and again as we study the 
extraordinary transition from the time of happy-go-lucky freedom to 
this time of serious and often anxious facing of great problems, the class 
will say, ““Why that is exactly where Iam now! Teach me how to find 
the right interest and the work best fitted to me!” 

There are problems for all of us, rich or poor, weak or strong, but I 
-want these fortunately situated students to realize the lives of those 
whose problems are harder and whose choices are less free. At this 
time they study Jane Addams’ “Spirit of Youth in the City Streets,” 
that extraordinarily sympathetic account of the beauty and idealism of 
youth, especially among the foreign-born, so that they may see with her 
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how fitted to crush idealism are our sordid commercial places of amuse- 
ment and our mechanical factory life. 

Some of the more important topics of the second half year in human 
relations are: friendship; men and women; leaders and followers; difficult 
people (including oneself); marriage. 

This winter the work on adult human relations was introduced with 
a written paper by the class on the thesis stated by William Ernest Hock- 
ing in “Morale and its Enemies:” “Every man is the guardian of the 
better self of every person he deals with.” The class was warned that 
acceptance of this creed, though easy, is dangerous, for having once 
accepted it in theory they inevitably become responsible for living up to 
it. They were asked to write what following this creed would make us 
cut off as well as what it would make usdo. The answers are immensely 
interesting, for they show how aware the girls are of the danger of being 
pulled down and of pulling down the standard of others, in conversation 
and in action. As one of the class put it, “It is the code just now that 
you shall appear worse than you are. It is the code that college boys 
shall drink and that young girls in society shall smoke—otherwise they 
are considered old-fashioned and ‘different.’ But,’ she adds, “fortu- 
nately this is usually a fictitious self and it is an inspiration to find, as 
one often does, how unlike it the real person is.” 

Friendship is the centre of spiritual life to most young men and women. 
For this reason I find them ready to work hard over and to enjoy Emer- 
son’s “Essay on Friendship.” In reading it, the class are asked to note 
what especially interested them, what surprised them, what they dis- 
agreed with, and what they want always to remember. These points 
they record in their notebooks which contain also their photographs of 
and comments on different types of character and in periods of child- 
development. They choose such quotations from Emerson as, “To 
have a friend one must be one,” and “‘A friend is a person with whom I 
may be sincere. Before him I may think aloud.” They disagree vio- 
lently, and rightly, with such statements as, “I do with my friends as 
I do with my books. I would have them where I can find them, but I 
seldom use them.” 

Since friendship merges in the mind of youth into love and is often, at 
least in girls, an early form of love, the discussion of friendship leads natu- 
rally to a discussion of the ties of men and women and their characteristic 
likenesses and differences. Here I find few books that are of value to my 
immature group. There is Havelock Ellis’ “Men and Women,” but 
parts of it are written in a way to wound their idealism. I depend here 
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largely on the study of great biographies and essayists. I give also chap- 
ters from le Baron R. Briggs’ “Girls and Education” to illumine their 
standards for women. Who can forget the sentence, “Keep your souls 
white from the desire to fascinate men’? Lee’s thought-provoking chap- 
ter on “Boys and Girls” in his “Play in Education” I give to stimulate 
awareness of the likeness and difference between men and women. 
Surely likeness as well as difference must be accented. In these days 
when girls show themselves more than ever womanish—not womanly— 
by imitating men, and are blamed for being too masculine, when really 
they exhibit a pathetic feminity—in these days it is especially important 
to accent what men and women have in common. In spite of divergent 
tastes and characteristics, do they not have a common inheritance, a 
common upbringing, a common need of one another, and, greatest of all, 
a common desire for home and for children? 

A debate by the class brings out very fully the main differences 
between men and women and gives preparation for a long thesis on: 
“How women can best help men and in what ways they may hurt his 
better self.” After this paper is handed in, I speak on the same topic, 
bringing out the characteristics of man as the pioneer and woman as the 
conserver of values, and the need that women shall recognize and honor 
men’s impersonal work, especially if it is pioneer and poorly paid work in 
science, teaching, or research. 

The subject of leaders and followers is linked closely to that of men and 
women, and with it of course comes up the issue of spheres of leadership. 
Surely women already have the greatest of these and the most varied and 
interesting in the creation of home life. But home life, just because it is 
creative in the sphere of human relations, is of delicate adjustment and 
therefore it is well to glean material on the subject of how to get on with 
difficult people, always including oneself. 

This is a lively subject, gay in theory, however difficult in practice. It 
is illustrated by some delicious chapters by Arnold Bennett in “The 
Human Machine.” It is a many-sided study, but perhaps what we gain 
most from it is the power to laugh at ourselves, to see small things small 
and great things great, to put the growth and happiness of human brings 
ahead of nasal voices, broken vases, or even unpunctuality to meals. On 
_ the subject of difficult people we ask and try to answer these questions: 

What kinds of people are difficult? Why are they difficult? When are 
they difficult? How can we best conquer the difficulties? 

Toward the end of the year I take up the subject of marriage. The 
classes have already followed the biological view of sex in marriage with 
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a thoughtful and experienced woman doctor. My work supplements 
this on the spiritual side with the discussion of such questions as: What 
are the greatest opportunities in marriage and the greatest dangers? 
Should a man’s work always be considered first? Ought we to have a 
national divorce law? Would it help society as a whole if separation 
were permitted but remarriage not allowed? 

This study of marriage centres around the Christian marriage service, 
whose essential ideals are the same in most churches. We take up 
paragraph by paragraph the Episcopal marriage service and weigh the 
awe-inspiring sentences often so lightly spoken. Perhaps no one at nine- 
teen, untried and still absorbed in platinum rings and bridal satin, could 
feel the full significance of the words, but something of this consecration 
of human relations not in marriage alone but wherever soul meets soul 
may come back as the days bring their experience. This is the hope, 
the goal of the course. 
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STANDARDS OF ABILITY IN MACHINE SEWING 


CLARA BLANCH KNAPP 
Middlebury College 
FLORENCE WILLIAMS 
University of Chicago 
In elementary clothing classes where the pupils are learning to use the 
sewing machine, the teacher is often at a loss in deciding just what degree 


of proficiency to expect. Nevertheless, as the motor skill involved can 
be measured objectively and a standardized scale can be constructed 
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from the results of such measurements, it is possible to eliminate almost 
entirely the element of guess-work or personal judgment. Especially 
to the inexperienced teacher is an objective standard a boon, for with 
such a “measuring stick” for her pupils’ work she need no longer wonder 
whether she has marked them too high or too low. 

A scale dealing with two of the constructive processes most frequently 
used in elementary classes, namely, French seams and hems on a straight 
edge, was described some years ago.'' Standards of attainment have been 
made with it since its publication, and a brief description of the procedure 
followed is given in this paper. 

The scale is based on the idea that the quality of a piece of machine 
work depend on the following factors: 


1. Tension. This may be exactly right, so loose or so tight that the 
usefulness of the stitching is destroyed, or so adjusted that only 
appearance is impaired. 

2. Length of stitch. This may be too long, too short, fairly good, or 


very good. 

3. Spacing. This is taken to include both the straightness of the stitching 
itself and its distance from the edge which it should follow or to which 
it should lie parallel. 

4. Constructive elements. This term covers such points as making the 
hem or seam on the proper side of the material, trimming the French 
seam so that no raw edges appear on the right side of the finished 
seam, making the edges at the turn of a French seam exactly even, 
and turning a hem to a uniform, specified width. 

5. Neatness. This includes such points as beginning and finishing stitch- 


ing properly. 


The scale for judging these factors consists of 10 plates of photographic 
reproductions of actual work done by pupils who have taken the tests. 
There is on each plate a brief description of the qualities of work shown, 
together with the grades assigned by six competent judges. 

Grading a piece of work by this scale is simple and takes little time. 
One merely compares the work to be graded with the printed scale and 
ranks it good, poor, or medium in reference to each factor. A perfect 
piece of work would be scored 5. 

In using the scale to set standards of attainment, samples of French 
seams and hems made by children of the sixth to twelfth grades inclu- 


1 Home Economics in American Schools. Univ. of Chicago Monograph, Vol. 2, No. 6. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1920. 
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sive were collected from eleven cities. These samples were secured under 
exactly the same conditions as were the original sample from which the 
scale was constructed. They included 1,542 of French seams, 1,588 of 
hems, or 3,030 in all, a number sufficient to insure a reliable result. 

The samples were all judged and scored by one judge. To test the 
reliability of these scores, a set of 264 seventh-grade samples were scored 
by another judge, comparatively unfamiliar with the use of the scale; 
comparison of the two sets of scores showed agreement on 89.14 per cent 
of the samples, which seemed to warrant the assumption that the stand- 
ards as determined by the first judge are fairly reliable. 

The average scores for each grade are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Average scores obtained by use of scales for machine sewing 


GRADE OF PUPILS 

6 7 8 9 10, 11, 12 
3.33 3.14 3.34 3.90 4.05 
2.99 3.33 3.47 3.94 4.51 
3.11 3.23 3.40 3.87 4.28 


There is a steady increase in the scores from the sixth grade to the 
twelfth grade except that the sixth-grade score for French seams is 
higher than the seventh-grade score. This was probably due to the 
fact that there were comparatively few samples from the sixth grade and 
these chanced to be of unusually good quality. In both French seams 
and hems there is a noticeable increase in ability between the eighth and 
ninth grades. 

Since in both processes two of the factors contributing to the quality, 
namely length of stitch and tension, are identical, and since two others, 
neatness and spacing, are very similar, the constructive element appears 
to be the only factor in which the hem and French seam differ noticeably. 
This may account for the slightly higher averages for the hems. How- 
ever, since the factors which contribute to the quality of hems and French 
seams are for the most part similar, it seems reasonable to take the 
average of the two sets as a standard for practical classroom use. 

The average scores for pupils of different ages were as follows: 10 
years, 2.92; 11 years, 3.10; 12 years 3.26; 13 years, 3.23; 14 years, 3.30; 
15 years, 3.52; 16 years, 3.73; 17 years, 4.44; 18 years, 4.17; 19 years, 
4.22. They showed a fairly steady increase in ability with two excep- 
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tions, which were probably due to the small number of samples examined. 
Undoubtedly the scores by grades furnish a more practical set of stand- 
ards of attainment for the class room teacher than those by years. 

The use of a common measuring stick for the work of classes in all 
parts of the country makes teachers self-critical. If their classes fail to 
rank as well as other classes of the same grade, they may analyze for 
causes of such failure and improve their methods. Again, if certain 
classes rank noticeably high, a study of the causes may well be made for 
the benefit of those who are less fortunate. Nor will the results of com- 
parison with other classes fail to have an effect on the pupils themselves. 
They are always interested in comparative scores and both individually 


and as a class like to make a good showing. 


HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HELEN LIVINGSTONE 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Considerable interest has recently been given by home economics 
departments to the development of courses for men and boys. It is 
only fair that the other half of the human family should profit by much of 
the information which is given with great care and efficiency to women 
and girls. Men and boys frequently choose their food and clothing and 
should have at their disposal the knowledge of the art, science, and 
efficient methods which underlie wise selection, to say nothing of informa- 
tion by which home economics assists individuals as well as homes to 
become happier and more efficient. 

To find a place for a new course in the already over-crowded school 
curriculum is a real problem, and there may be some value in various bits 
of experimenting tried in elementary and secondary schools in an effort 
to determine the type of material most desirable for units of work under 
the conditions of schedules found in different public school organizations. 

The usual elementary school schedule for home economics parallels 
that for manual training or shop work classes for boys. A few years 
ago the writer arranged with the home economics and manual training 
teachers in a school in Pittsburgh to exchange eighth grade classes several 
times each semester so that a few units of work in home economics could 
be extended to the boys and a similar amount of household mechanics 
to the girls. The lessons taught the boys by the home economics teacher 
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included such points as how to serve and eat a family meal properly, to 
do a little cooking, to select proper food for themselves, to be polite and 
considerate of the different members of the family, to start an expense 
account, to wash their hands before eating, to care for their clothing for 
the sake of cleanliness and appearance. While the boys were thus being 
initated into home economic, the girls were instructed by the manual 
training teacher in the most approved method of driving a nail, adjust- 
ing the spring of a window-shade roller, renewing a washer on the faucet, 
or repairing an electric iron. This experiment was particularly success- 
ful and very good results were obtained. In one school the principal 
joined his boys in this work whenever it was given. A few elementary 
schools in Michigan have successfully carried on this type of work for 
longer periods of time and with more definitely planned units of work. 

The high school presents a different schedule problem. Among the 
factors which immediately enter into the situation when a home 
economics course is offered for boys is the fact that the course will not 
carry college entrance credit, or that the boys may hesitate to elect a 
course which does not seem sufficiently masculine to demand their social 
approval even though they may be quite anxious to pursue it. In the 
past, camp cookery has been offered spasmodically in high schools but 
was never elected or seriously pursued by large numbers of boys for any 
length of time. However, the fact that so many summer tourists now 
camp and prepare their meals in the open may stimulate classes in out- 
of-door food preparation. 

Because of these considerations, as well as because there is so little 
time for profitable units of home economics work for boys, it has seemed 
wise, in some instances, to give home economics instruction as a by-prod- 
uct of other subjects already well established in the curriculum. For 
example, in the Cass Technical High School, Detroit, the attempt was 
made to reach the senior boys through the United States history classes 
and the younger boys through physical training classes. 

The units of work for the senior boys have been most successful 
when they were studying the history of the Colonial period. The com- 
parison of the dress, manners, and customs of that time with those of the 
present day was a splendid introduction to the selection of clothing and 
food, the management of the income, politeness and good manners for 
different occasions. The success of this venture depends almost entirely 
on the proper approach to the subject and the point of view with which 
it is presented. The teacher must have a keen understanding of the 
boys’ interests. The fact that senior boys usually feel the desirability 
of knowing correct social form has proved a good starting point. 
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For the younger boys in the physical training classes, the adaptation 
of the material is easy. They are interested in growing up into strong, 
healthful men and upon this thought can be based units of work on such 
topics as food, clothing, cleanliness, general attitude toward life, and 
mannerliness. If the project is to be successful, the teacher must ever 
guard against seeming “preachy.” Real work must be given in which 
the boys have a part in the development. 

The opportunities are many for home economics work with boys in 
the public schools, but if they are to be followed up the home economics 
staff must have a keen interest in the other subjects taught in the school 
and an unfailing understanding and sympathy with the other teachers as 
well as a gift of adapting home economics subject matter to the interests 
of boys of different ages and a readiness to act when opportunity comes. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN THE HOME 


GEORGINA LOMMEN 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


The problem of literature for the consumer, adult or juvenile, has its 
source in the condition that we term leisure time. Bonser’s estimate,! 
that in our industrial life many American citizens have 200 days after 
eating, sleeping, and working hours are over, makes the use of leisure a 
very great problem. 

The activities which engage a person during his leisure are of funda- 
mental importance to the individual, the family, and the nation.: The 
automobile, the radio, and the cinema are consuming an ever-increasing 
proportion of this time. Can as much be said for reading? Without 
questioning the merits of the automobile, the radio, or the cinema, it is 
clear that their enjoyment permits a passivity of mind and body with 
intellectual effort at zero. A quarter of a century ago John Dewey 
called attention to the close relation between interest and effort. Read- 
ing, by its very nature as a mental activity, has the power to generate 
- the inner resources of imagination, recall, and vicariousness to a degree 
unknown with the rapidly-moving radio and cinema. Because of this 
power, the reading of good books is a positive influence in character and 


1 Bonser, F. G. The Elementary School Curriculum. New York: Macmillan, 1921. 
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conduct building, an influence recognized by men and women whose 
character and success in life attest their right to speak with authority. 

It was the blessed Thomas 4 Kempis who said: “Everywhere have 
I sought peace but have found it nowhere except in a corner with a 
book.” And this reminds one of the inscription above the entrance to 
the library at ancient Thebes: ‘Medicine for the Soul.” To lose oneself 
in a good book is to remove oneself temporarily at least from all the 
confused stress of modern life. 

Of the relation of art and beauty Browning in Fra Lippo Lippi says: 


’ We are made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. 


Whatever beauty resides in color, form, movement, in words, in 
human nature, and in social relationships is of little matter to us unless 
our eyes and ears are attuned to it. And this literature can and does 
do for us. Greatness in literature for each of us depends upon its power 
to awaken new experiences and emotions or to renew old ones. 

Human nature is subject to many dynamic impulses to the mental 
states which we term emotions, but some of these impulses are for many 
of us pitifully limited. Within the range of many lives the greatest 
spurs to patriotism, pathos, love, or laughter are found in the vicarious 
experiences brought to them by books. 

Nowhere except perhaps in the drama is the movement of individual 
life presented in such unity and entirety as in biography, history, and 
good fiction. In these delineations we see a vivid picture of human 
motives and behavior and their attendant consequences. 

Without attempting to list all the values gained from the active 
acquaintance with good literature, one may mention further the restora- 
tion of the past through the pages of history, the significance of the 
commonplace as revealed by the artist, and the increased consciousness 
of one’s own powers of language. 

The school and the home must meet the immediate problem of con- 
serving for the children of this age the intellectual and moral values, 
to say nothing of the cultural values, that inhere in books of the better 
type. The building of fine tastes, abiding interests, and discriminating 
judgments through the selection of children’s literary diet is a cooperative 
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enterprise for the home and the school. Our schools are carrying on 
an enormous program for the improvement of what we call reading skill; 
the term as now understood involves the development and exercise of a 
social attitude toward the whole reading activity, the mastery of such 
processes as rhythmic eye movements, phonetics, speed in silent reading, 
comprehension of ideas, recall and reproduction of ideas, artistic oral 
reading, discrimination in quality and types of reading, memorization 
of classics, library acquaintance, and credit for home reading. All this 
to equip the child with such skills in reading as shall induce wider reading. 

But real affection for books, real intimacy with books, is developed 
only in the home where the child may read when and where and how 
and what he chooses in a way prohibited by the organization and limi- 
tations of the school. The reading program of our children needs 
nothing so much as a return to the oral reading by the children and 
parents about the family fireside. And this usually means reading from 
one’s own books. 

There is a wide-spread idea that to understand and appreciate art 
and to own works of art involves something of exclusiveness. This is 
probably fallacious for any form of art, and is certainly so for literature, 
which constitutes for most of us the most democratic of all arts. It is 
universal in its adaptations to individual needs, easily accessible every- 
where, and modest in cost. Compared with the automobile, the radio, 
and the cinema, books are relatively inexpensive and yet they are widely 
counted as luxuries. We must look upon the home library, especially 
in the home with children, as a necessity rather than as a luxury. 

The task of the home and the school in cultivating the reading interests 
of childhood is threefold: to allow for and meet appropriately the child’s 
instinctive interests and tastes; to cultivate and direct these; and to 
awaken in him new and missing interests and tastes.” 

The method used to accomplish these aims is of minor importance, 
providing it induces an informal, curious enjoyment of listening to or 
reading from the printed page, with no thought of the moral lessons or 
precepts involved; the reader, happy in the experience, will kindle the 
interested, vital imagination and enthusiasm of the listener. 

Excellent assistance is at hand in the selection of reading matter for the 
‘home. In 1922 a list of twenty-five books for a school library was 
selected by ballot by librarians and teachers at the conferences of the 
American Library Association and the National Education Association 


* MacClintock, P. L. Literature in the Elementary School. 1923. 
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and this has been attractively printed with brief annotations by the 
American Library Association under the title “A shelf of books for a 
one-room school.” The entries are: 


Little Women. Alcott. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass. 
Carroll. 

Life of Robinson Crusoe. Defoe. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Twain. 

Treasure Island. Stevenson. 

Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln. Nicolay. 

Jungle Book. Kipling. 

Fairy Tales. Andersen. 

Aesop’s Fables, told anew by Joseph Jacobs. 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. Pyle. 

Child’s Garden of Verses. Stevenson. 

Tales from Shakespeare; il. by Rhead. Lamb. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainment; ed. by Dixon. 

Boys’ King Arthur; ed. by Sidney Lanier. Malory. 

Story of Mankind. Van Loon. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Wiggin. 

Home Book of Verse for Young Folks. Stevenson. 

Christmas Carol. Dickens. 

Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Irving. 

Mother Goose. 

Hans Brinker. Dodge. 

Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt. Hagedorn. 

Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. Hawthorne. 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton. 

Heidi (translated by Dole). Spyri. 


In 1924 the American Library Association issued a longer list entitled 
“Gifts for Children’s Bookshelves,” with subdivisions for children under 
eight, boys and girls from eight to twelve, and for older boys and girls. 
More recently still it has issued two other lists, one for boys and one for 
girls from ten to fifteen years old.* 

Acknowledgment should also be made to the publishers and illustrators 
of children’s books, thanks to whom there are now available beautiful 
editions of classics beloved of many generations and also attractive, 
inexpensive series of standard books for children. Among the latter 
are Harper and Brothers’ “Series for Boys and Girls;” Little, Brown, 


* JouRNAL oF Home Economics, July, 1925: 408. 
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and Company’s “Beacon Hill Shelf;”” David McKay Company’s “Golden 
Books;” The Macmillan Company’s “Children’s Classics’ and “Little 
Library;” Rand, McNally and Company’s “Windemere Series; and 
Charles Scribners’ Sons’ “Series for Younger Readers.” 

Among the books for little children should be some whose pictures 
are done with special grace, as by Kate Greenaway, Ralph Caldecott, 
Leslie Brook, Willibeck LaMare, Blanche Fisher Wright, and Jessie 
Wilcox Smith. For the older boys and girls, Howard Pyle, N. C. Wyeth, 
Arthur Rackham, Louis Rhead, E. Boyd Smith, J. J. Tissot, Willy 
Pogany, Boutet de Monvel should be household names; each has his 
own special charm in delightful interpretation of loved fable, myth, 
legend, or tale through the use of line, color, and movement. The 
service of such illustration is one in which fame and remuneration come 
chiefly from the affection felt by boys and girls who enjoy the pictures, 
and they should be encouraged to identify the artists by their names and 
characteristic contributions. 

Another means of encouraging original and creative work in children’s 
literature and of calling attention to current books of special value for 
young people is the John Newbery medal, which was adopted in De- 
cember, 1922, by the American Library Association and is awarded 
annually for the best book for young people by an author who is a citizen 
or resident of the United States. The donor, Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, 
of New York, named the medal in honor of a London bookseller and 
publisher of the eighteenth century, one of the first publishers to devote 
attention to children’s books. The three awards so far made have gone 
to Hendrik Van Loon for his “Story of Mankind,” to Hugh Lofting for 
the “Voyages of Dr. Dolittle,” and to Charles B. Hawes for “The Dark 
Frigate.” . 

Some educational research has been carried on to determine the 
specific interest of children in reading, among which may be mentioned 
“Interest Factors in Primary Reading,” by Dunn, and “Study of Chil- 
dren’s Interests in Reading,” by Jordan, both published as bulletins from 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

The following suggestions may help in the selection of books for the 


children’s shelf: 


Remember that children can and will read classics early if these are available 
in attractive form. 

Choose complete works of art; abridgments and expurgated compilations 
are always resented by great readers, and however attractive and economical, 
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they cannot serve the purpose intended by the author and publisher in their 
original arrangement. 

In the choice of books, do not differentiate between boys and girls until 
after the fifth or sixth year of school life. 

Choose books that have elements of beauty in the mechanical make-up and 
illustrations; remember these books have come to stay for life and are an 
important element in developing artistic appreciation of drawing, color, and 
good workmanship. 

Meet the problem of “sensational books” in the friendly atmosphere of your 
own fireside; frank, free discussion is the only antidote to their suggestions, 
and a supply of attractive substitutes is the best means of streering taste away 


from them. 


In general, it may be said that books which are generally recognized 
as “good books” possess a theme of universal interest, appealing to 
youth and age alike; they are written in a style which suggests a per- 
sonality; and the reading of them challenges to ownership and rereading. 
This last quality reminds us that what we need is not to read ever more 
and more books, but to cultivate that intimacy with author, plot, char- 
acters, and diction that comes from reading one favorite again and again. 

A great teacher once summarized a lecture on “Literature in Everyday 
Life” with a paragraph which forms a fitting conclusion to this discussion 
of the influence of good books in the home: 


— Literature is one of the fine arts, one of life’s chief sources of 
culture and refinement. But culture is only good taste. It is something you 
can live without. You can make a living without . . . . literature or 
any of the arts. But without them you stand only in the vestibule of the 
house of life; the vestibule is reasonably spacious, well-lighted, comfortable, 
but it opens into wider apartments through a dozen golden doors. Literature 
is the master key to all these doors; tosome the only key. Make the key yours, 
possess it and from your present vestibule you may advance and open the door 
to Laughter, to the Fountain of Tears, to the Heart of Nature, to the Soul of 
Humanity. Best of all you may get a glimpse of what is yet to be and a share 
in all that has been in the past.‘ 


‘Cross, E. A. Literature in Everyday Life. Education, December, 1922. 
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WHAT IS PROGRESS IN NUTRITION? 


MARY SWARTZ ROSE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


(Continued from July) 


The necessity for statistical treatment of any mass of data regarding 
so variable a thing as growth is another matter which the student of 
erp must now take into account. “By statistical treatment we 

ean,” says Pearl (4), “methods specially adapted to the elucidation 
ca quantitative data affected by a multiplicity of causes. 
An experiment which takes no account of the Probable Error of the 
results reached is inadequate and as likely as not to lead to inadequate 
conclusions.” A fine example of the satisfaction which may result 
from such evaluation of adequate data is given in Professor Sherman’s 
summary of his work on the requirement of man for protein, phos- 
phorus, and calcium (5): “It is not likely that any other set of data, 
similarly collected, will modify these figures. We now know the cal- 
cium and phosphorus requirement with the same accuracy as the pro- 
tein requirement.” 

The fact that statistics has become a working tool of nutrition in- 
vestigation impresses upon us the necessity, to quote Pearl again, “‘of 
dealing easily, confidently, and accurately with quantitative data.” 
Students come to the study of nutrition far from accurate or rapid in 
the use of arithmetic, and not infrequently averse to applying them- 
selves sufficiently to get their arithmetic in working order; higher 
mathematics they seldom know anything about. And yet we hear it 
proposed to omit mathematics from women’s education! Do we pro- 
pose to depend always on other fields for our leaders? Cannot each 
laboratory dealing with quantitative data establish at the outset the 
ideal of accuracy and the habit of constant and effective checking of 
results? What is the use of giving graduate students an opportunity 
to participate in research when one finds that all their conclusions are 
worthless because of their inability to handle the mechanics of organizing 
the data, even though they have worked in pairs with the object of 
checking each other at every step? Or what progress can we make 
when they say, “I do not wish to do the work, only to learn how it is 
done?” Shall we abandon research or can we produce better re- 
searchers? 
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Another problem continually confronting us is to establish a balanced 
idea of the four main factors in nutrition, each of which must be con- 
sidered in relation to all the others. A would-be champion of one of 
these factors to the exclusion of the others complains, “Just as the 
mineral salts were coming to the fore, another smoke screen—the first 
being calories—to hide them from the public eye was put up. I refer to 
the arrival on the stage of the vitamins which immediately took the 
place of the discredited calories as a new fad.” We must struggle to 
make clear what Professor Sherman (6) has so aptly phrased: 


The newer knowledge of nutrition supplements but does not supplant the 
knowledge previously gained. We now see clearly that any adequate theory 
of nutrition must take account of at least four main factors or groups of 
factors. The rapid and in some respects dramatic developments of knowl- 
edge regarding the vitamins does not justify giving them an overshadowing 
place as compared with the other factors of food value and nutritive require- 
ment; neither does the fact that we sometimes meet exaggerated views re- 
garding the vitamins justify us in adopting an attitude of undue skepticism 
as regards their reality and practical importance. 


While the idea of quantitative relationships in food seems to be 
anathema to many adults, we make excellent progress with school 
boys and girls, and I am fully convinced that we should aim to have 
every one of them familiar with the energy value of all the commoner 
foods before leaving the eighth grade. The chief difficulty that I have 
noticed in such teaching is that the children are apt to carry their 
questioning beyond the resources of the instructor unless she takes 
pains to fortify herself well. Even among some scientists there is a 
tendency to imply that those who talk of calories cannot see any other 
phase of nutrition. This is unjust, and I am convinced that there is 
no other basis upon which the diet can be so effectively and simply 
evaluated, either nutritionally or economically. 

The recent additions to our knowledge of nutritive requirements have 
tended to increase the cost of what may be regarded as a minimum- 
priced ration, and we now have the task of setting new cost standards, 
as fast as our knowledge of vitamin requirement permits. Dr. Alonzo 
Taylor (7) has suggested division of the dietary into calorie-priced and 
premium-priced foods, the former contributing calories chiefly, the 
latter carrying most of the protein, ash and vitamins. Such categories 
must again be subdivided where economy is to be considered; lettuce 
and cabbage will be in the same list (premium-priced) although greatly 
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differing in cost; cereals (calorie-priced) may have to take to some 
extent the place of the premium-priced through selection which makes 
them the carriers of as many other nutritive items as possible. When 
may as much as fifty per cent of the calories come from grain foods? 
What proportion is safe, if highly refined cereal foods are used ex- 
clusively? In the dietaries of the well-to-do nearly one fourth of the 
calories may come from fruits and vegetables; should we advocate as 
much as that for the child-caring institution which has to count every 
penny? If not, what will be safe? With the help of the Child Wel- 
fare Institute, we are endeavoring at Teachers College to find the 
answers to some of these questions, so that we may guard against 
insidious impoverishment of the children’s bodies on the one hand and 
against undue cost on the other. 

In dealing with the subject of nutrition one must, as the authors of 
“The Family Oracle of Health, Economy and Good Living” say, “have 
recourse to Botany, Zoology, Physiology and all the sciences which 
bear, directly or indirectly, on the great processes of eating and diges- 
tion.” This is a large order and demands much in the way of assimila- 
tion and interpretation of the output of research laboratories. Let us 
take an example or two from the field of protein metabolism. As 
emphasis on the need of an adequate amino-acid assortment has tended 
to replace mere consideration of the total amount of protein required, 
much confusion has arisen as to the relative value of various proteins 
in the diet. Attempts to produce in the animal body synthesis of 
lysine, cystine, tryptophane, and proline have been unsuccessful and 
the importance of having these preformed in the diet is unquestionable. 
But because, for example, casein, used as the sole source of protein, is 
improved by supplementing with cystine, it does not follow, as some 
one told me a while ago, that five sixths of the protein value of milk 
must be discounted as useless to the body. The fact that lactalbumin 
supplements casein had been entirely lost sight of, to say nothing of 
the supplementing possibilities in the other protein compounds which 
are found in milk. Again, because gelatine, rich in lysine, supple- 
ments milk when these two are the sole source of protein in a diet, it 
does not at all follow that gelatine will have quantitatively the same 
effect on milk when the two are incorporated in a mixed diet, where 
many kinds of protein are contributing to the final amino acid mixture. 
We know little, for instance, of the supplementing value of the vege- 
table proteins. How about spinach, and onion, and carrots? Here is 
a fruitful field for investigation. 
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The “biological value” of various proteins has been proclaimed with- 
out experiments of sufficient duration, without care enough to keep 
the food intake uniform, or to secure an experimental diet which could 
be eaten until results of value were obtainable. By fulfilling all these 
conditions, Professor Sherman and several of his coworkers have shown 
that the protein assortments of corn, oats and wheat, in spite of well- 
known deficiencies of some of the individual proteins, are efficient for 
the maintenance of nitrogen equilibrium in adults; and more recently 
in our Teachers College laboratory, fifteen day experiments on four 
subjects have shown that slightly less milk was required to maintain 
equilibrium than meat, and about the same amount of bread and milk 
protein as of milk protein alone (8). Such studies may be regarded as 
starting points for future work on the efficiency of various combi- 
nations, each of which may yield different results. We do have 
evidence as to the value of milk in making fully efficient for growth 
the cereal proteins, and this is one of the outstanding points for prac- 
tical nutrition on an economical basis. 

Regarding the mineral elements in nutrition, a real advance has been 
the setting of a calcium standard for the dietaries of children at one 
gram per child per day, and the scientific demonstration from studies 
of children of different ages, that there is no known source of calcium 
equal in value to milk. The report of the Committee on Nutritional 
Problems of the American Public Health Association (9), endorses 
Sherman and Hawley’s conclusions with regard to the calcium require- 
ment of children as follows: 


The results of these experiments lead to the conclusion that throughout the 
entire time of rapid growth, that is, up to at least thirteen years of age, the 
child should receive in some form the equivalent of one quart of milk per 
day in order to provide for an optimum storage of calcium as well as of phos- 
phorus. Equally good results could not be secured in any of the many ex- 
periments in which one half of the milk was replaced by vegetables furnishing 
an equal amount of calcium. 


Here again is evidence of the special needs for growth, inasmuch as 
we have found the calcium of at least one vegetable (carrots) very well 
utilized by adults for the maintenance of calcium balance. 

Our friends who say that when we eat “natural” foods we shall have 
no goiter, have nat yet seen McClendon’s recent report of the iodine 
content of the “natural” foods from different localities (10). While 
milk, fruits, and leafy vegetables contain the largest amounts of any 
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_ land products analyzed, one is struck with the enormous variability; 

for example, a difference of 400 per cent between wheat in Minnesota 
and in’ Connecticut; 78 per cent between oats in Connecticut and in 
Maine, and between different samples of salmon in Alaska; 7,000 per 
cent between carrots in Oregon and California. 

Such data not only give us little expectation of meeting our iodine 
requirement by ordinary methods of food selection, but make clear 
the folly of trying to calculate the iodine intake from average chemical 
analyses as we do in case of calcium or phosphorus. 

Since Marine and Kimball’s classic demonstration in Akron, Ohio 
(11), of the possibility of arresting or preventing goiter in school chil- 
dren through suitable administration of iodine, and the striking results 
of such treatment in Switzerland, where in three cantons goiter in school 
children has been reduced from 87 per cent to 13 per cent in three years, 
we are all interested in seeing our own “goiter belt” wiped off the map. 
It appears from the report of the Health Commissioner of Michigan on 
a four years’ study of conditions in Michigan (12) that there may be 
only a few miles between a goitrous and a non-goitrous place; thus 
Mt. Clemens had 26 per cent of goiter among all the cases investi- 
gated, while Romeo, twelve miles away, had 75 per cent. Administra- 
tion of iodine to school children at stated intervals is effective, but may 
not reach the rural children early enough, and does not reach the preg- 
nant women; it must depend on local knowledge and interest and 
there must be constant propaganda to keep the procedure in effect. 
Consequently some more automatic method, such as the use of iodized 
table salt, seems most practical. The advocacy of dependence upon 
sea foods seems much like recommending the drinking of a little sea 
water every day for sodium chloride. i 

Impetus to study the energy metabolism has come through our desire 
to know how to bring underweight children up to weight and just how 
much their actual energy requirement has to do with it; also, from the 
use of the basal metabolism in the differential diagnosis of disease. 
Concomitant with these desires has been the development of a rela- 
tively simple and inexpensive respiration apparatus within the reach 
of many laboratories. It would seem as though the last word in such 
simplification had been said with the arrival of the new Benedict stu- 
’ dent apparatus which should find a place in every nutrition laboratory. 
But let not the apparent simplicity of the technic deceive any one as 
to the need of sound training in laboratory physics and quantitative 
chemistry on the part of the would-be investigator! He will never 
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know whether he has arrived at the truth except as he can demonstrate 
the faultlessness of his technic. In the hands of the true scientist this 
type of apparatus is yielding us data which it would be very difficult 
to secure without it; for instance, those from Dr. Blunt’s laboratory, 
on undernourished children and underweight college women, and Dr. 
Grace MacLeod’s standards for basal metabolism of girls between 
twelve and fourteen years of age. 

And what shall we say of the advances in our knowledge of the 
vitamins? “Within five years the vitamin theory will be as dead as 
the calorie theory’’—how little conception of the facts on which the 
science of nutrition rests! What we seek just now is to find for the 
vitamins their proper place in the scheme of things, and this waits 
upon accurate measurement of the quantities of each in food materials, 
which goes slowly because as yet the animal is our best testing reagent. 
Because of the need, as I have already shown, for vigorous control of 
experimental conditions, the returns from various laboratories are 
seldom directly comparable. We cannot build up, from all that has 
been done in regard to the B vitamin for instance, any satisfactory 
table showing numerically the relative amounts in any considerable 
number of substances. Especially noteworthy, therefore, is Dr. Hazel 
E. Munsell’s report (13) on the A vitamin content of a number of 
common food materials, referred to butter as a standard. We can 
now set up an “A vitamin exhibit” as follows: 


Foods having the same A vitamin content as one gram of butter 


EDIBLE FOOD MATERIAL WEIGHT REQUIRED 

grams 
0.9 
1.0 
75.0 


When we have finally had “recourse to . . . . all the sciences 
which bear, directly or indirectly, on the great processes of eating and 
digestion,” including chemistry, we must bring these scattered con- 
tributions together and from contemplation of all their implications 
construct practical programs, fitted to each locality, and so far as 
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possible, to each individual. We must not forget the limitations im- 
posed by climate, by season, by human labor, by the contents of pocket 
books. We must study milk and eggs and spinach and oatmeal—all 
common foods—and see that our own likes or dislikes or social customs 
do not influence our conclusions as to their intrinsic merits. 


If we could make our present knowledge of food values and of the ways in 
which different foods supplement each other so clear and convincing and its 
application so simple that every one would follow it in the choice and use of 
food, this would certainly mark one of the greatest advances in the applica- 
tion of knowledge to human welfare. (Sherman.) 


We cannot begin our nutrition teaching too early, but let the true 
“Family Oracle of Health, Economy and Good Living,” the home 
economics teacher, be wise in her day and generation, that her teaching 
may indeed be “Adapted to all Ranks of Society, from the Palace to 
the Cottage!” 
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EDITORIAL 


Ellen H. Richards Graduate Scholarship. The committee on 
award of the Ellen H. Richards Graduate Scholarship takes pleasure in 
announcing that the scholarship has been granted to Juliet Lita Bane 
for the year 1925-26. 

The committee has been gratified by the very fine type of women who 
made application for the scholarship, as evidenced by their training and 
experience and by the letters received from the men and women whose 
names were given as references. This very fact, however, made the 
decision a difficult one. 

Miss Bane received the bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Illinois in 1912 and the degree of Master of Arts from the University of 
Chicago in 1919. She has not yet completed her plans for study during 
the coming year, but has stated her problem for research as follows: 
“Through my proposed study I hope to develop a point of view in accord 
with sociologists and economists as to the place of the home and family 
in our present social and economic order. In addition, I plan to take 
such work in the philosophy and history of education as will develop a 
sound educational point of view with respect to the problems of adult 
education presented through the various efforts to train actual home- 
makers.” 

The scholarship is provided for by the interest from the Ellen H. 
Richards Memorial Fund. The trustees of the Fund are undertaking to 
increase it as rapidly as possible to an amount which will, in the near 
future, warrant the granting of a second scholarship from the income. 
Meanwhile, they are very happy in the present award and extend to Miss 
Bane their best wishes for a successful year. 

Cora M. WINCHELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Award and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ellen H. Richards 
Memorial Fund 


American Home Economics Association Statistics. When this 
JouRNAL reaches its subscribers the annual meeting at San Francisco will 
be underway. For those who cannot be there a few statistics may be 
interesting. On June 15 the total membership stood at 6730, slightly 
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below the goal of 7000 set for the year just closing. The graded member- 
ship dues had brought in $1,115 of extra income instead of the $2,000 
hoped for. The few remaining weeks left a possibility that both these 
figures might be improved before the end of the fiscal year. The shortage 
in regular membership is in any case offset by the unexpected growth 
in the number of affiliated student clubs. Whereas 100 had seemed a 
reasonable goal, the list of clubs with affiliation dues paid is now 172. 

It is a pleasure to report that the Illinois Home Economics Associ- 
ation sent a gift of $100 to the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation. The presidents and secretaries of state associations as re- 
ported to Washington headquarters up to June 30 are given on pages 
477 and 478. 

The JouRNAL points with pride to the news from Louisana State 
University that every member of the junior class in home economics 
is a subscriber. 


Interstate Rivalry in Student Clubs. Virginia, Texas, Alabama, 
and Illinois were for months the banner states in the number of affiliated 
clubs, Mrs. Avery, Miss Peek, Miss Spafford, and Miss Hess having 
seen to it that the girls in vocational home economics schools understood 
the glory, the profit, and the obligations of thus bringing their organiza- 
tions into the national professional association. Early in May Miss 
Peek served notice that the Lone Star State was out for the championship 
with thirty-six clubs organized. “Organized, yes,” wrote back hard- 
hearted Washington headquarters, “‘but they haven’t all sent in affiliation 
dues, and Virginia has thirty-four clubs all paid up. We'll give all of 
you until June 10, and will print the records as they then stand.” 
And on that date the two leaders crossed the line neck to neck, the 
scores standing: Texas, 41 clubs with a total membership of 1,937; 
Virginia 41; Alabama 18, with a total membership of 442; Illinois 
15. Letters from the two chief rivals make us suspect that this was 
only the first lap of the race and that there will be fast running in at 
least two states when schools re-open in the autumn. It’s a free-for-all 
contest. Any other entries? 


Books for Children. Toa person brought up in a house where books 
were as much a matter of course as food to eat and beds to sleep in, it is 
hard to realize that to some they seem mere accessories to the main 
equipment of living, like ornamental candlesticks or silver sandwich 
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plates—-objects supposedly artistic and occasionally useful but valued 
mainly for the sake of the donors or because everybody has them. 

Even if as a child you ordinarily preferred games or doing things with 
your hands to reading, it was something that the books were there, 
ready to help kill an empty five minutes—and how often it grew to 
fifty!—or to answer some of the thousand and one questions with which 
your uncomfortably alert mind could torment your seniors. You didn’t 
always follow the injunction to look it up for yourself, but you learned 
what the dictionary and cyclopedia were for, and you knew it was your 
own fault if you didn’t find out where Zanzibar was on the map. Very 
likely you dipped into volumes far beyond your comprehension, but at 
least it made the authors more than empty names. Whether they were 
old or new, dull or entertaining, the books about you somehow made you 
realize that the world was bigger than your own town and older than 
your own recollection. The Swiss Alps, the Dutch canals, the Indian 
jungle, the Swedish forests will always be real places to the friends of 
Heidi, Hans Brinker, Mowgli, and Nils of the wonderful adventures. 
If you saw Flaxmann’s drawings when you first heard the tales of Greek 
heroes, Greek sculpture seemed friendly when, years later, you met 
it in the museums, and when you came to study English literature of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, your sense of English life 
was keener for having pored over Caldecott’s pictures of John Gilpin 
and Kate Greenaway’s quaint little men and women in their charming 
old-time settings. 

If good books and good pictures were put in your way when you were 
young, you have been equipped with wholesome criteria of judgment 
for such things, and, however much you may be led astray later by 
novelty or showiness, in the bottom of your heart you will feel the 
difference between what is really good and what is merely daring or 
meretricious. And above all, by cultivating the habit of friendly rela- 
tions with books, you have, as Dr. Cross points out in the speech from 
which Miss Lommen quotes on page 441, won the right of easy entry 
into the treasure houses of human experience. Surely we will all see 
to it that this entry is made easy for our children, be we parents or 
teachers, bachelor uncles or old-maid aunts. 

Despite the increasing number of books for children, the choice of good 
ones is growing easier every year. Besides the lists referred to by Miss 
Lommen, the American Library Association has several longer ones, 
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information concerning which can be obtained from its headquarters, 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago. There is a special children’s libra- 
rian in many public libraries whose advice is gladly given to children 
or their friends. Every good bookshop has at least one person who is 
familiar with books for children, and there are shops which specialize 
in such books, one or two of them publishing excellent annotated lists. 
Booksellers have for several years been featuring a “Buy a book week”’ 
when parents, schools, newspapers, and the communiy in general are 
urged to encourage each child to buy a book of permanent value; in some 
cases the children save money and make plans for this months ahead. 


What Children Like to Read. Various studies have been made 
from time to time of the sorts of material children read when given free 
choice. A recent one by Emma B. Grant and Margaret L. White, 
undertaken to learn how nearly current school reading-books met the 
interests of the children, is reported in the Teachers College Record for 
February and April, 1925. The information was gathered from libraries 
and classrooms in different parts of the country, and represents the 
opinions of some 600 children. Animal stories were the favorites with 
23.9 per cent, fairy stories, 20 per cent, folk lore, 17.4 per cent, poetry 
10.8 per cent, miscellaneous, 8.9 per cent, informational, 6.3 per cent, 
historical 4.4 per cent, and children’s experiences, 4.1 per cent. The 
division of material in the school readers was quite unlike this; the 
proportion of poetry supplied was three times as great as that demanded, 
while animal and fairy stories fell far short of it. Curiously enough, 
the modest demands of the chldren for informational and historical 
material were considerably greater than the supply in the readers. 

The reading tastes of high school pupils are shown in two other 
studies, one by A. B. Weiser and E. J. Ashbaugh described in the 
Education Research Bulletin of the Ohio State University for Septem- 
ber 17, 1924, and the other made in Butte, Montana, and reported 
by Therese M. Reichle in School and Society for June 27, 1925. 


Vocational Home Economics in Texas. The governor’s veto 
_on the bill appropriating state funds for vocational education during the 
fiscal year 1925-26 means that instead of the expected $145,000 from 
state and $16,848 from federal funds being available for vocational home 
economics in Texas, only the $16,848 of federal money will be forth- 
coming. Fortunately the state appropriation of $21,000 for supervision 
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of vocational education remains, so that the vocational division of the 
State Board of Education will be continued. As federal funds can be 
used only for institutions which meet the requirements of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, all home economics work will be 
suspended in 104 rural and small high schools and in the 36 negro schools 
in which it had been introduced. The $16,848 will be used in the 99 
regular vocational schools which meet the Smith-Hughes requirements. 
It will not suffice to continue the evening classes for adult women which 
had been growing rapidly and successfully. 

For those unfamiliar with the situation in Texas it may be added that 
the appropriation had passed the legislature without noteworthy opposi- 
tion and that the unexpected veto by Mrs. Ferguson came too late for 
the legislature to take further action before it adjourned. 


Maryland’s “Six Months Law.” In the hope of checking mortality 
among illegitimate infants, the Maryland Assembly in 1916 passed a law 
prohibiting the separation of mother and infant during the first six months 
of the baby’s life except under controlled conditions. The law attracted 
much interest among social service workers and there was considerable 
scepticism as to its effects, but it was not until it had been in operation 
for some years that satisfactory judgment could be passed. The U. S. 
Children’s Bureau has recently made a study in Baltimore of 1921 
statistics bearing on the subject, the findings of which are now available 
in the 24-page bulletin “The Welfare of Children of Illegitimate Birth 
in Baltimore,” by Rena Rosenberg and A. Madorah Donahue. The 
report shows that the mortality among infants of unmarried mothers 
was 50 per cent less in 1921 than in 1915, while the corresponding decrease 
in the mortality of infants born in wedlock was only 20 per cent. The 
decrease in mortality from gastric and intestinal diseases among the 
illegitimate babies was also great, particularly during the early months 
of the first year. This, the Bureau believes, may be the result of the 
increase in breast feeding made possible because the mothers and babies 
were kept together. 

Other effects of the law seem to have been to drive out of business a 
considerable number of small commercial maternity hospitals conducted 
by persons of uncertain qualifications and to standardize the methods of 
social agencies in dealing with unmarried mothers and their infants. 
It further appears that in spite of the fear that the law might increase 
the number of foundlings, this was reduced from 23 in 1915 to 6 in 1923. 

A feature of the law which is working well in practice is its careful 
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definition of the terms under which mother and child may be separated. 
Such separation is allowed only on the presentation of certificates signed 
by two qualified physicians, stating that the separation is necessary for 
the physical good of either the mother or the child, or by direction of the 
Board of State Aid and Charities, or by order of a court of competent 
jurisdiction. In addition a regular procedure must be followed and a 
formal record kept of the institution or home in which the baby is placed. 

The great majority of competent judges approve the workings of the 
law, and all agree on its excellent effect in saving babies’ lives. 


Mrs. Helen Bosanquet. Home economics lost one of its original 
and fundamental contributors, particularly to the literature on the social 
factors in home life, in the death in England on April 7 of Mrs. Helen 
Bosanquet. 

Mrs. Bosanquet, as Miss Helen Dendy, was a well-known English 
social worker before her marriage. Her contributions to home economics 
are found in her three books, “‘The Strength of the People,” “The Stand- 
ard of Life,” and “The Family.” The latter was characterized by a 
leading American home economics worker as the “bible of family life.” 
Certainly it is a book which ought to remain in service for many years 
as a reference work, particularly for the analysis of the modern family 
which comprises the second half. 

Mrs. Bosanquet was the wife of Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, professor of 
moral philosophy at St. Andrews University, whose contributions in the 
field of philosophy and ethics are widely known, and a sister of the late 
Dr. Arthur Dendy, professor of biology in the household and social 
science department of the King’s College for Women, University of 
London.—B. R. A. 


OPEN FORUM 


Mary B. Davis and Home Economics in Alabama. With the 
death of Mary B. Davis, which occurred on April 25, 1925, in St. Louis, 
home economics in Alabama has lost one of its most influential and 
best-beloved supporters. All who know the history of home economics 
in that state know that it came in answer to a direct demand from the 
public that young women should be taught some of the more practical 
things along with their Latin and mathematics and science. 

One of its greatest triumphs was at Judson College, an institution 
founded in 1838, and maintaining the academic traditions of the early 
colleges for women. In 1914 Miss Davis was called there to organize a 
department of home economics. There was much to be done during the 
first years to make the innovation prove its worth, but through her win- 
ning personality and her unceasing labor she succeeded in a very few 
years in building the department to unexpected numerical strength and 
efficiency. The measure of her success is manifested in the strength and 
present high standing of the department. In 1918 the college, appre- 
ciating the worth of the work and the rapidity of its growth under Miss 
Davis’ administration, remodeled the John Trotwood Moore home, 
which became the property of the college, and made of it a practice house 
for senior students. Miss Davis succeeded in making it for her students 
one of the most artistic and efficient practice houses in the state. None 
who have entered its wonderfully beautiful living room can ever forget 
that harmonious simplicity is essential in furnishing a home. In this 
room her spirit, her exquisite personality are expressed but never 
obtrude themselves. 

In 1920 Miss Davis left the College to go into business for herself. 
Last year her health obliged her to spend some months on a farm in 
Missouri, and while there she became so interested in the possibilities 
of extension work with women that she resolved to submit to a third 
operation for goiter in the hope of being able to join the extension staff in 
Alabama. She died within a few hours after the operation. Her influ- 
ence in her adopted state can never die. 

ArAH H. HuBBARD, 
Judson College, Marion, Alabama. 
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Making Costume Study Interesting. A knowledge of the history 
of costume is necessary to understand the use of lines and color in 
dress and to appreciate the good and bad points in modern dress design, 
but such facts are not easy to implant in the mind of a junior high school 
girl. In puzzling over the problem, I thought of using dolls, and soon 
found that the girls in the eighth grade loved working with them. Before 
they begin making gingham dresses we study line, color, and material 
as used in the historic costume, and last year we introduced dolls to repre- 
sent different nations and periods. 

First of all we had a “hot dog” sandwich sale to raise money to buy 
china dolls with movable legs and arms and long hair, the kind we used 
to call “nickel dolls.” Each of the twenty-six girls was assigned the 
problem of dressing a doll to represent some special period, including in 
this study line, materials, color, and also styles in hair dressing. 

Costumes ranged from the early Egyptian to the 1924 flapper and 
included Greek, Roman, Byzantine, English of the 14th and mid-19th 
centuries, French of the 16th and mid-19th, and several American ones. 

After the dolls were completed they were permanently placed in a 
garden, the making of which was directed by the art teacher. The 
manual arts teacher made a compo board platform 22 x 32 inches. 
Plasticine was used for the ground work on which dyed sawdust was 
planted to represent grass. The garden was surrounded by a formal 
hedge of dyed excelsior, and at the back was a white gate of wire and plas- 
ticine with pink roses twining about it. There were trees made of sumach 
buds, walks of gray plasticine, benches and a fountain of white plasticine, 
with tin foil to represent water in the latter. The fountain was in the 
centre, and a walk from it to the gate was bordered with hollyhocks. 
In the foreground were tiny round flowerbeds set with blue flag. The 
whole was protected by a glass case made by the manual arts teacher. 

A very interesting discussion of the project was given by several of 
the girls before the entire assembly of the junior high school, and later 
the exhibit was displayed in a prominent store window. 

This finished project is to be kept for the benefit of future eighth-grade 
sewing classes. Along with the dolls is an attractive book describing the 
various periods in dress. It is made of heavy gray paper and carefully 
typewritten. On the first page devoted to each costume is an ornamental 
capital with a splash of orange and below it a small black silhouette of 
the lady described; also the name of the girl who dressed the doll. 

LovutisE 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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What Do We Know About Canned Foods? Perhaps the question 
should be “What can we know about canned foods?” In either case 
the answer would be, “Little or nothing.” 

Did you ever painstakingly read the labels on twenty different cans 
of peaches and try to tell by the label which can to buy? [If not, a great 
disappointment awaits you. When you have finished you will know 
that the peaches are clings, or frees, perhaps. But excepting the prod- 
ucts of a very few canners, you will have no idea whether the fruit is 
large, medium, or small, or whether the syrup is heavy or light. The 
only apparent way to make your selection is to assume that the prices 
of the retailer are an index of quality. 

Theoretically, with the same dealer, and cans of the same size, say 
Number 23, the highest-priced fruit should be the best. In practice, 
this was not found to be the case in a test made at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. After making the rounds of all the stores within 
several blocks, buying the assortment offered by each dealer, taking the 
cans home, opening them and testing the products, we found that price 
cannot be depended upon as a guide to the largest fruit, the best flavor, 
or the heaviest syrup. Numerous factors enter, among them advertising. 
The canner who had created a demand for his product through extensive 
and expensive advertising can ask a higher price for a definite quality 
than can his competitor whose products are less widely known. 

In this series of purchases of peaches, the prices varied from 25 to 89 
cents per can. The most expensive was a special pack in glass, not a 
real Number 2} can, but with the same net weight of contents, approxi- 
mately. The fruit from each can was drained and weighed, and the 
syrup tested with a syrup gauge. The price per pound of the solid fruit 
varied from 19 to 64 cents. The number of halves ranged from 8 to 15. 
The syrup was of all degrees of sweetness. The peaches were under- 
ripe, exactly right, and over-ripe. The flavor varied from excellent to 
poor. Yet when the labels were pasted on a card they told nothing of 
these differences. There was no regular relationship between cost per 
pound and the price paid per can, nor between the price paid and the 
quality received. 

Apparently there was no general rule to be followed in teaching how to 
buy canned fruit except to tell the students to test a number of brands, 
making careful notes of the facts concerning each, and to choose the 
brands best suited to various occasions. It sounded like the only 
solution. Then one day an interested grocer, who has been in the busi- 
ness for twenty-five years and who has a real pride in his work and a vast 
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knowledge of the market, told us that a certain well-known firm puts 
out several different qualities of pears, in cans of the same size, under the 
same brand name, so that you cannot be certain of what you will receive 
from cans of the same exterior. So another good solution failed. 

What can be known definitely is the advantage of the larger can over 
the smaller. A Number 23 can of Queen Anne cherries held a little more 
than twice as much fruit as two of the Number 1} cans of the same 
brand. But it cost fifteen cents less than the two smaller cans, though 
the fruit was larger and of better quality! Similarly, with tomatoes of a 
given brand there was a saving of eight cents made by purchasing a 
Number 3 can instead of three cans of Number 1 size. And so it goes. 
The plea of the small can for a small family is seldom justifiable. It is 
usually the result of a slothful disposition, unwilling to think out how to 
use left-overs. 

Haven't we a right to some definite information? Noone would expect 
us to buy a silk dress from an unopened package of material. The 
grocer cannot open canned foods for inspection, and for this very reason 
the can label should be made as clear as possible. The net weight, the 
one thing plainly stated, tells nothing as to the proportion of solid fruit 
to syrup, though we buy for the former and not the latter. There is no 
information as to the number of pieces of fruit to be expected, nor of 
its probable sweetness. The worst of it all is that the canner has all 
of this information and passes it on to the wholesaler. He cans certain 
definite grades, “extra,” “fancy,” “standard,” “pie,” “water,” for each 
of which he has specifications as to number of pieces, quality, and heavi- 
ness of syrup. The retailer, who is trained, knows what he is buying 
from the wholesaler. But for the ultimate consumer all of this infor- 
mation might as well not exist. It is not upon the label. Why? 

The question of giving the housewife more information and help was 
agitated at the meeting of the National Canners’ Association last year. 
But to date there is no marked improvement in the can wrappers. Per- 
haps the demands of the housewife and the teacher of home economics 
might help to make it possible to buy intelligently. 

Day Monroe, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Tea-Room Recipes. By Lenore RicHarps 
and Nora Treat. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1925, pp. 147. 
$2.00. 

There are so few quantity cookery books 
of any value on the market that we welcome 
any new ones—especially are we pleased 
to have those backed by such experience as 
“Tea-Room Recipes.” 

This book is “designed for those desiring 
to entertain at home, or for managers of tea- 
rooms and clubs.” 

The book contains ten chapters. The 
first nine consist of recipes for soups, entrees 
and sauces, vegetables, salads and their 
dressings, sandwiches, breads, desserts, 
pies, cakes and their fillings and icings, 
cookies, and ice cream. The last chapter 
includes menus which have been worked out 
from the experience of the authors in their 
own tea-room, and an alphabetized table of 
weights and measures. Each recipe is given 
in a six-column diagram. The first column 
contains the ingredients, followed by col- 
umns for quantity by measure or weight, 
calories, and two blank columns to be used 
for unit costs and total costs. Each diagram 
is followed by method for combining the 
ingredients, and at the close of each recipe 
are given not only the number of servings 
obtained from each recipe but the quantity 
allowed per serving and the calories in each 
serving. A space is also indicated in which 
to record the cost per serving. 

The above is the same organization of 
material as that used by these authors in 
their earlier book “Quantity Cookery,” 
to which “Tea-Room Recipes” is a com- 
panion volume. The recipes in the latter 
book are designed to serve fewer people, 
and are richer and more expensive than 
those in “Quantity Cookery.” It is the 
opinion of the reviewer that these books 
would be of great value to teachers of insti- 


tutional management as well as to managers 
of various types of eating places. 
S. GopFREY, 
University of Missouri. 


Child Marriages. By Mary E. Ricumonp 
and Frep S. Hatt. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1925, pp. 159. $1.50. 
This suggestive report does not claim to be 

conclusive, but it covers several years of 
investigation into the marriage of minors. 
The results, while treated in a wholly un- 
emotional way, will startle and astound all 
who have been inclined to question the need 
of restrictions in this direction. It shows 
that there are no less than fourteen states 
in which, with the consent of parents, girls 
can marry at the age of 12 and boys at 14; 
that boys and girls without leaving certain 
states can be married without parental 
consent if they make false statements; that 
there are in the United States today a 
number of “Gretna Greens,” where out-of- 
town marriages are licensed and solemnized 
with unusual expedition. It shows that in 
nine states the minimum marriage age for 
girls is 14, in eight states it is 15, in seventeen 
it is 16, and in one (New Hampshire) it is 18; 
that in the 240 marriages studied “some of 
them border upon abduction without its 
occasional feature of brute force,” some of 
the bridegrooms being four or five times 
the age of the bride under 16,and tragedy 
inevitable. 

Vermont is included in the list of states 
where the age is 16. This is an error. 
During the last session of the Vermont 
Legislature, the reviewer introduced a bill 
to raise the age from 12 for girls and 14 for 
boys, to 16 for both sexes. It had a stormy 
passage in committee because the chairman 
of the House committee to which the bill was 
referred said that he did not believe in social 
reform, but it passed, after being amended 
to give 14 as the age for girls. 
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An earlier publication of this report doubt- 
less would have aroused public sentiment 
through newspaper publicity, and a longer 
step might have been taken. For, as the 
authors point out: “It is true that the 
institution of marriage is partly based 
upon an instinct as strong as are the instincts 
of self-preservation and pugnacity. But 
that instinct, and these other two, have been 
controlled and reshaped not only by the 
material environment but by a great body of 
social tradition which is transmitted from 
generation to generation—a molding world- 
force which may even influence the biological 
instinct of sex.” 

To read the testimonies of several Roman 
Catholic priests who, with other thinking 
people, recognize that, in the main, girls 
are not physically or psychologically ready 
for marriage at the age permitted by their 
own church, was heartening to the reviewer 
because a priest holding the old traditional 
view had much to do with retarding Ver- 
mont’s progress in this matter this year. 
Another block was the apathetic attitude 
of groups organized for social progress who 
wanted the old common law repealed but 
who did not work for it. As the authors 
suggest, concerted action is necessary. 

All who have human progress and welfare 
at heart should study and openly discuss 
the striking facts presented in this book so 
that society in general may recognize the 
danger to itself and to the individuals directly 
concerned, in the marriages of physically and 
mentally immature children. Here one 
finds an arresting and urgent field for work. 

ANNETTE C. 
East Corinth, Vermont. 


The Economic Laws of Art Production. An 
Essay toward the Construction of a Missing 
Chapter of Economics. By Str Husert 
LieweLttyn Smits. London: Oxford 


University Press, 1924, pp. 246. $2.00. 
Art is often thought of as something 
foreign to everyday experience, something 
that flowers out in an “art period,” as in 
ancient Greece or the Renaissance. The 
present volume, based on lectures at the 
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School of Economics, University of London, 
makes plain the greater importance of 
“common art” as it appears in such homely 
things as utensils, clothes, furniture, and 
houses, which are the work of the ordinary 
artisan and the product of the modern 
factory. This the writer calls “the perma- 
nent substratum of ‘common art,’ the soil 
which is essential to the growth and flowering 
of great art. We have to maintain a high 
level of common art to meet the everyday 
needs of the present. The fostering of 
common art means caring for utility, fitness 
and beauty in all branches of national life.” 

Machine industry has tended to weaken 
the designer’s control over the product, and, 
in many lines, design has been separated out 
and itself made a special business, that of 
producing designs; these in turn may have 
to be adapted technically within a given 
business by a “styler.” This studio design- 
ing has tended to migrate to distant centers, 
often to foreign countries. Two suggestions 
for improvement are: the independent studio 
outside the factory but developed locally 
or at least within the national culture; and 
the employment of designers inside the work- 
shop, who shall be superior to those often 
found at present, improved “in quality and 
status so as to be capable of original art 
creation as distinct from adaptation.” The 
author believes the latter to be the way of 
substantial progress. 

Is there hope for art in this machine- 
ridden age? Not perhaps at once, for a 
period of great art cannot be hastened; but 
surely for a living common art if we will 
cultivate it and ourselves. We must “have 
a sufficient degree of preference for things 
deemed beautiful by current standards to 
express that preference in an economic 
form; i.e., be willing to pay somewhat more 
for a beautiful than an ugly article.” 

A living art culture is dependent upon 
healthy functioning of the social organism, 
in which designer, manufacturer, wholesale 
and retail trader, and ultimate consumer, 
each carry responsibility for making, choos- 
ing, and using products that are artistic 
rather than ugly. Education must equip 
each for his particular responsibility. From 
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such a view, home economics education 
takes on wide responsibilities for promoting 
the art factor in our national culture. 

Among significant chapter headings are: 
Economic meaning of a work of art, Unity 
and subdivision in relation to works of art, 
Position and function of design in modern 
industry, Economic fitness as a condition 
of art value, International intercourse in 
works of art, Evolution and modification of 
artistic styles, Interaction of national art 
cultures, and Periodic movements of art 
energy. 

This economic analysis of art is not easy 
reading, but it will certainly be found 
stimulating by all looking for the funda- 
mental controls in art progress. Those 
concerned with teaching in which the art 
factor is important, should welcome it for 
the new views which it brings. Those 
interested in the viewpoint of this book 
may recall Charles R. Richards’ “Art in 
Industry” (Macmillan, 1922), the report 
of an “industrial art survey” giving concrete 
conditions in many American industries 
where art is an important factor; the con- 
clusions of that study (p. 473) may well be 
considered with the present more theoretical 
survey by Smith. 

B. R. ANDREWs, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Modern Marriage. By Pavut POopeNnoe. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 
259. $2.50. 

Handbooks of information for persons 
considering marriage are more conspicuous 
for quantity than for quality. The present 
one is by a well-known eugenicist and former 
editor of the Journal of Heredity and so 
escapes many of the biological pitfalls into 
which the well-meaning layman or clergyman 
is likely to stumble. It shows a consistent 
effort to avoid hearsay and sentiment and 
to base its statements on scientific and statis- 
tical facts. Unfortunately the latter are 
scarce when it comes to the more personal 
elements in the choice of a mate but, as Dr. 
Popenoe points out, more are available than 
are commonly made use of. The material 
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is presented in orderly fashion and readily 
referred to. The discussion is handled with 
both frankness and decency, and makes 
interesting, agreeable reading. 

The book is written primarily for men, 
but there is nothing in it which a woman 
would not profit by, and it includes at least 
one chapter which should interest her as 
much as if not more than a man. This is 
entitled ““My first baby;” it was written by 
an intelligent, sensible, healthy young woman 
shortly after the birth of her first child and 
gives her recollection of her experience 
from the time she started for the hospital 
until she left it two weeks later after an 
uncomplicated but more than usually pain- 
ful confinement. Dr. Popenoe it probably 
right in believing that this description is 
unique in literature, and the reader shares 
his surprise that no other attempts have 
been made to give laymen a normal woman’s 
own impressions of the experience. It has 
the wholesome effect of making clear many 
points which usually seem vague and some- 
times terrifying to all but mothers, doctors, 
and nurses, and it shows that in a normal 
case the experience itself may have elements 
of deep satisfaction in spite of the suffering. 
Worth mention are perhaps the comments 
of three readers, a young woman whose first 
child was a few weeks old, a woman phy- 
sician, and an experienced obstetrical nurse. 
The young mother said “Bosh” now and 
then when the writer’s feelings differed from 
her own, but the nurse and doctor could 
match almost every detail from their broader 
observation. The nurse was especially 
struck with the writer’s rather prolonged 
reluctance to take an anesthetic because 
she did not wish to miss any part of the 
experience, however painful—a distinctly 
modern point of view which the nurse and 
the doctor agreed one met occasionally 
nowadays, but which would hardly have 
been heard of ten years ago. 

Some readers may feel that by confining 
himself to the biological aspects of marriage 
and omitting what they would call its spirit- 
ual significance Dr. Popenoe has made 
impossible a just presentation of its sociologi- 
cal value. Others may think that his other- 
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wise admirable common sense occasionally 
deserts him in the chapter entitled “How?” 
in which he tries his hand at the risky task 
of telling how girls and men do and should 
plan their matrimonial campaigns. On the 
whole, however, he has done exceptionally 
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well in bringing together the available in- 
formation which might aid an intelligent 
person to make and maintain a successful 
marriage in a period when unsuccessful ones 
sometimes appear an increasingly serious 
social menace. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Food Products. By H. C. SHermMan. Sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1924, pp. 
687. $3.00. 

A revision of one of the most widely-used 
handbooks of nutrition; orig;nally published 
in 1914; retains its original order and plan, 
but is now enlarged by about 100 pages, 
and thoroughly rewritten to bring the gen- 
eral discussions into accord with the newer 
points of view, and to include recent statis- 
tics, research, and references to literature; 
takes the view that the so-called newer 
knowledge of food values supplements 
rather than supplants previous discussions 
based chiefly on proximate principles and 
energy values, and is still too incomplete 
for final formulation or easy generalization; 
includes an important new chapter on “Food 
budgets and food economies,” and a table 
of food products as sources of vitamins A, B, 
and C. 


Health for Every Day. By Maurice A. 
BiceLow and Jean Broapuurst. New 
York: Silver-Burdett Co., 1924, pp. 235. 
$0.72. 

Health in Home and Neighborhood. By 
Maurice A. BIceELow and Jean Broap- 
HuRST. New York: Silver-Burdett Co., 
1924, pp. 320. $0.84. 

Books intended for use in elementary 
schools, the first dealing more specifically 
with personal and the second with com- 
munity hygiene; avoid descriptions of the 
organs and functions of the body; use 
nature-study and everyday experience as 
methods of approach; suggest problems and 
activities as a guide to the study and practice 
of health; give after each chapter a list of 
“things to ask, answer, tell, or do,” arranged 
for stimulus, direction, and check in silent 


reading; include at the end suggestions for 
teachers on the general use of the material, 
introductions to various topics, the use of 
illustrations and of silent reading; about 
150 well-selected pictures to each volume, 
with carefully-worded legends. 


Lighting in Relation to Public Health. By 
Janet Howe tt Crark. Baltimore: The 
Williams & Wilkins Co., 1924, pp. 185. 
$4.00. 

Described as “‘a simple and condensed text, 
treating of illumination from the point of 
view of public health. A non-technical but 
scientific discussion of an important factor 
in the school, hospital, factory, office, store, 
and on the public highway;” includes dis- 
cussions and diagrams of interest in connec- 
tion with household illumination and visual 
hygiene; not too technical for reference 
use by college classes in household equip- 
ment and hygiene. 


China and Glassware. By FREDONIA JANE 
Rrinco. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 1925, 
pp. 166. $1.50. 

Girls’ and Juniors’ Ready-to-Wear. By 
FREDONIA JANE Rrnco. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co., 1925, pp. 160. $1.50. 

Mens’ and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings. 
By Freponta JANE Ruinco. Chicago: 
A. W. Shaw Co., 1925, pp. 160. 

Muslin Underwear and Petticoats. By Fre- 
DONIA JANE Rrinco. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co., 1925, pp. 121. 

Four volumes in a series of merchandise 
manuals for retail salespeople prepared by 
the Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
University of Pittsburgh, with funds pro- 
vided by seven cooperating stores in Pitts- 
burgh; based on information collected from 
such sources as conference with experts, 
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literature, and personal observation, and 
carefully selected to fit the needs of retail 
salespeople, the idea being to keep in mind 
the qualities desired by consumers and give 
such attention to materials and methods 
used in production as will insure an intelli- 
gent understanding of the goods to be sold; 
arranged in question and answer form; 
intended for salespeople, buyers, and 
teachers, but useful also for reference by 
home economics classes; include definitions 
current in the trade. Other titles in the 
series cover most divisions of clothing with 
one or two on household textiles. 


First Book of Pattern Design, with Some 
Examples of Historic Craft Work. By 
B. HarGcreaves. London: A.& C. Black, 
Ltd. New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. 
32. $1.20. 

A collection of fifteen full-page, clearly- 
printed black-and-white plates illustrating 
variations of elementary, angular, undulate, 
and interlacing borders; check, diaper, 
counterchange, interchange, spot, sprig, 
and stripe patterns; and all-over patterns of 
various types; indicates the historic origin 
of some of the designs; printed on special art 
paper and arranged with a blank page facing 
each plate. 


Acquiring a Home. By Cutnton H. Biake, 
Jr. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1925, pp. 280. $2.00. 

A volume by the editor of the legal depart- 
ment of The American Architect and the 
Architectural Review;. intended to supply 
information needed but usually lacking and 
not easily found by the layman interested 
in purchasing or building a home; deals 
with choice and methods of purchasing real 
estate, relations with real estate brokers, 
architects, contractors, and others, with 
careful suggestions on the form of deeds and 
contracts and explanations of various pro- 
cedures; includes eighty-five pages of stand- 
ard forms recommended by the American 
Institute of Architects or the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company of New York; well- 
ordered in presentation and clear in style; 
useful as reference in the study of home 
ownership. 
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Economics for Helen. By Hitarre BELLoc 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924, 
pp. 225. $2.00. 

A good example of a book that states the 
fundamentals of a science for the general 
reader rather than the specialist; distinctive 
for its attractive, readable style, grasp of 
underlying principles and their concrete 
illustration. It does not present the econom- 
ics of women’s problems, as the title might 
suggest, but entirely the classical problems 
of general economics with their present 
political applications; includes certain novel 
points which have met with criticism, but is 
generally reliable; suitable for reference 
in high school and college home economics 
classes and comparable with such books as 
Fabian Franklin’s “Plain Talks in Econom- 
ics” (Putnam), and Henry Clay’s more 
comprehensive ‘Economics for the General 
Reader” (Macmillan). 


Cost of Living in the United States. New 
York: National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1925, pp. 201. $2.50. 

A study made by the research staff of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, in- 
tended to supplement the earlier publication 
“Family Budgets of American Wage Earn- 
ers,” by giving an analysis and comparison 
of the more important index numbers of 
cost of living in the United States and to 
indicate changes in the cost of living during 
the last decade; includes index numbers 
based on the Board’s own surveys and those 
issued by the U. S. Department of Labor 
and the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life; includes statistics 
through December, 1924; well arranged and 
convenient for reference. 


Preparation of Scientific and Technical 
Papers. By Sam F. TRELEASE and EMMA 
SaREPTA YULE. Baltimore: The Williams 
& Wilkins Co., 1925, pp. 113. $1.50. 
Described as “an authoritative discussion 

of first steps in treating scientific data, 

suggestions for subject matter and arrange- 
ment, corrections and alterations in manu- 
script, preparation of typewritten copy, 
kinds of type and how to indicate them, use 
of tenses, correct abbreviations, compiling 
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tables, literature citations, headings, illus- 
trations, use of footnotes, quotations, proof 
reading, tables of contents;” condensed, 
well-ordered, and easy to use; includes lists of 
important scientific journals and their 
abbreviations and a brief list of other books 
and articles on scientific writing; a conven- 
ient little manual for both inexperienced and 
experienced writers. 


Municipal Index—1925. New York: The 
American City Magazine, 1925, pp. 521. 
$4.00. 

A yearbook of progress in municipal 
government, administration, and allied 
movements; indicates prevalent practice in 
city organization and public service activi- 
ties; includes addresses of many welfare 
organizations; carries advertisements of 
supplies needed by municipalities; well 
indexed; intended primarily for city officials 
but convenient for reference by social 
workers and others interested in municipal 
and public service improvement. 


Film Year Book, 1925. Edited by Josepu 
DANNENBERG. New York: The Film 
Daily. Pp. 704. $5.00. 

The fifth annual compilation of informa- 
tion of interest to the motion picture 
industry brought together by the publishers 
of a prominent trade paper; includes lists of 
films, producers, distributors, exhibitors, 
directors, scenario writers, supply dealers, 
and others, together with censorship regula- 
tions in this and other countries, educational 
activities, legal decisions, opinions of promi- 
nent persons in the motion-picture world, 
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and excerpts from magazine articles and 
reports; intended primarily as a reference 
volume for the industry, but of service also 
to committee members, teachers, and others 
concerned with the status and tendencies 
of the motion-picture world. 


American Arts College. By Frepericx J. 
Ketty. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1925, pp. 198. $2.00. 


Essentials of Healthful Living. By Witt1aM 
S. Sapter. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1925, pp. 481. $3.50. 


French Home Cooking. By CLAIRE DE 
Pratz. Edited by Day Monroe. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925, pp. 295. 
$2.50. 


Dramatizing Child Health. By Grace T. 
Hatitocx. New York: American Child 
Health Association, 1925, pp. 306. $2.00. 


Psychology of Early Childhood. By WtLutaM 
Stern. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1924, pp. 557. $5.00. (Trans- 
lated into English from third edition in 
German.) 


Safeguarding Children’s Nerves. A Hand- 
book of Mental Health. By James J. 
Wats and Joun A. Foore. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924, pp. 272. 
$2.00. 


Wholesome Childhood. By Ernest R. 
Groves and Gtapys HoAGLAND GROVES. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1925, pp. 
183. $1.75. 


ABSTRACTS FROM. PERIODICALS 
NUTRITION 


Hess, A. F., and Weinstock, M. A further 
report on imparting antirachitic proper- 
ties to inert substances by ultraviolet irra- 
diation. Jour. Biol. Chem., 1925, 63:297. 

_ In continuation of the authors’ studies on 

the irradiation of food materials to render 

them antirachitic, it is reported that irradi- 
ated green wheat retained its antirachitic 
properties after storage at room tempera- 


ture for two weeks, irradiated green lettuce 
after two days, and irradiated linseed oil after 
six months. In attempts to activate other 
food materials, positive results were obtained 
with etiolated yellow wheat, etiolated yellow 
lettuce leaves, and patent wheat flour, and 
negative results with chlorophyll, red blood 
cells, cream, the phosphatides of egg yolk, 
and glycerol. 
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Hess, A. F., Weinstock, M., and Helman, 
F.D. The antirachitic value of irradiated 
phytosterol and cholesterol. Jour. Biol. 
Chem., 1925, 63: 305. 

Aqueous suspensions of purified phytos- 
terol and cholesterol acquired antirachitic 
properties on irradiation. It is considered 
of significance not only that a known chemi- 
cal compound can be rendered antirachitic 
by irradiation but that in the case of choles- 
terol the compound is a normal constit- 
uent of the deeper layers of the skin. The 
possibility is suggested that cholesterol 
plays a part in the ordinary protection of 
animals against rickets by exposure to light. 


Hess, A. F. The ultraviolet rays of the sun. 
Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1925, 84: 
1033. 

A comparison is reported of the seasonal 
incidence of rickets in various localities with 
the amount of actual sunshine, and the 
seasonal and diurnal variations in the ultra- 
violet light in the sun in these localities. No 
close parallelism was found to exist between 
the incidence of rickets and the yearly 
amount of actual sunshine or the distribution 
of sunshine throughout the year. The 
determining factor was shown to be the 
quality rather than the quantity of the sun’s 
rays, i.e. the amount and intensity of the 
short ultraviolet rays. Since the amount 
of such rays is very small during the winter 
months, it is considered doubtful if much is 
to be gained by the use of quartz panes in 
place of ordinary window glass in nurseries, 
but that a surer means of preventing rickets 
is the use of ultraviolet light from artificial 
sources, or cod liver oil, or foods activated 
by irradiation. 


Steenbock, H., and Daniels, A. L. Irradia- 
ated foods and irradiated organic com- 
pounds: Therapeutic possibilities. Jour. 
Amer. Med. Assoc., 1925, 84: 1093. 
Following a summary with references 

to the original literature of previous work 

on the subject, data are reported on the 
calcium balances in two infants after the 
addition to their ordinary diet of 5 cc. daily 
of olive oil at first untreated and later 
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irradiated. In one subject the calcium 
retention increased from 0.047 to 0.061 gm. 
and in the other, from 0.059 to 0.065 gm. per 
kilogram following the change from un- 
treated to treated oil. 

Substances listed as acquiring antirachitic 
properties on irradiation are: wheat, rolled 
oats, corn, hominy, cream of wheat, shredded 
wheat biscuits, corn flakes, patent wheat 
flour, cornstarch, meat, milk, and egg yolk. 
The activation of such widely different food 
materials is attributed to the fact that they 
all contain lipoidal constituents of the 
nature of sterols. 


Cowell, S. J. Irradiation of milk and the 
healing of rickets. Brit. Med. Jour., 
1925, No. 3352, 594. 

An additional proof of the value of irrad- 
iated food materials in the dietary treat- 
ment of infantile rickets is afforded by 
radiograms of the wrists of three children 
before and after one month on a diet furnish- 
ing 1 pint of milk daily as practically the only 
source of fat-soluble vitamins. In two cases 
the milk had been irradiated in shallow 
dishes and in the other was given untreated. 
Dense calcification of the bones took place 
in the two former and only a slight increase 
in the latter. The author concludes that 
“this quite definite and remarkable ‘activat- 
ing’ effect of ultraviolet rays on foodstuffs 
is obviously well worth following up, and 
opens up new possibilities in the treatment 
of infantile disorders.” 


Koehne, M. Dietary control of nephritis. 
Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1925, 84: 1103. 
In this paper the author emphasizes a 

point that is often overlooked in special diets 

for pathological conditions such as nephritis, 
gastric and duodenal ulcers, diabetes, etc.; 
namely, that it is quite as essential for the 
sick as the well person that the diet be 
adequate from the standpoint of the modern 
principles of nutrition, particularly as 
regards quality of proteins, sufficiency of 
calcium, iron, and other inorganic elements, 
and an abundant supply of vitamins. With 
this in mind, present knowledge concerning 
the treatment of nephritis is outlined with 
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reference to the dietary measures involved, 
the dietary limitations are discussed, and a 
general plan of dietary control is presented. 


Friend, G. E. On feeding in public schools. 
Sci. Prog. (London), 1925, 19: 643. 
This is a nontechnical discussion of various 
aspects of institutional feeding, particularly 
as applied to the English public schools. 


Supplee, G. C., Dow, O. D., and Hollis, S. C. 
Dry milk for school service. Nation’s 
Health, 1925, 7: 254. 

The feasibility of using reconstituted dried 
milk as a supplementary school lunch for 
undernourished children is shown by the 
results obtained with it in a group of over 


NOTES AND 


American Library Association Reading 
Courses and Lists. The American Library 
Association announces a series of reading 
courses entitled ‘Reading with a purpose,” 
intended to give the general reader an intro- 
duction to specified subjects. The series, 
which is to appear at the rate of about one a 
month, begins with one on Biology by Ver- 
non Kellogg, including a brief, interesting 
foreword and recommending six books to 
be read consecutively. Other courses in 
preparation are “The physical sciences,” 
by E. E. Slosson, “Economics, by Leon C. 
Marshall, “Appreciation of music,” by 
Daniel Gregory Mason. Copies may be 
purchased for 50 cents each in cloth, 35 cents 
in paper, or at reduced rates for larger quan- 
tities from the American Library Associa- 
tion, 86 E. Randolph Street, Chicago. 

Another recent American Library Asso- 
ciation list is ““Vocations for college women,” 
by Fanny Dunlap and Alice S. Johnson. 
Single copies are sold at 35 cents each, 10 
or more at 25 cents each. 


New York Welfare Council. The city- 
wide coordination of social work in the 
newly-formed Welfare Council of the City 
of New York is of general significance and 
interest, and social workers everywhere will 
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100 children of the first four grades of a 
village school in northern New York. The 
periods of observation included one of three 
months in which no supplementary lunch 
was given and another of the same length 
during which an average of 0.63 pint of milk 
was taken daily by each child receiving milk. 
The comparisons included general physical 
condition and weight gains. 

Of the children who were more than 7 per 
cent underweight at the beginning of the 
supplementary lunch period, 23 drank more 
than a quarter of a pint of milk daily and 
their deficit changed from 12.2 to 9.5 per 
cent, while in those not taking milk the deficit 
increased from 10.4 per cent to 11.1 per cent. 

Ss. L. S. 


CLIPPINGS 


be glad to know that the Coordination 
Committee’s plan for the Council has been 
reprinted from Better Times in pamphlet 
form and will be distributed free on request 
to George H. Hecht, 100 Gold Street, New 
York City. 


Housing for Girls in New York. The 
annual report of the Association to Promote 
Proper Housing for Girls says that nearly 
half of the 342,512 employed women in 
Manhattan are under 25 years of age, and of 
these one-fifth are without permanent homes. 
As many of them receive less than $18 a 
week, and the lowest weekly rent for a room 
that meets the minimum requirements of 
health and decency is $8, it is not surprising 
that the Association last year aided 10,000 
girls to find proper housing. 


Courses for Chefs. The Lafayette Jun- 
ior High School in Los Angeles is reported 
by the Industrial Arts Magasine as having 
for five years offered a two-year course in 
cooking, serving, and management, taught 
by an experienced chef and including all 
phases of restaurant cooking, baking, and 
service, with special emphasis on sanitation. 
Thirty or forty boys are graduated each year, 
most of whom easily find employment in 
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hotels, dining cars, and in some cases, in 
establishments of their own. 


Food Charts and Recipes. The bureau of 
home economics and diets of the United 
Hebrew Charities of the City of New York 
has published two kitchen cards, one giving 
well-planned, inexpensive menus for a week, 
and the other recipes for the dishes recom- 
mended. They may be purchased for 10 
cents a set from the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties, 125 East 46th St., New York City. 


Model of Children’s Home. A miniature 
“cottage institution,” located in a pleasant 
countryside near a town, was exhibited by 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau at the recent 
meeting of the International Council of 
Women. Emma Lundberg, director of the 
social service division, was responsible for 
the plan, the main purpose of which is to 
lessen the institutional and increase the 
homelike character of institutional homes for 
children. In addition to administration and 
work buildings of various kinds, the model 
shows eight one-story cottages, each holding 
about twelve children and having its own 
living and dining rooms. Recreation is pro- 
vided for by a well-equipped playground, 
gymnasium, swimming pool, ball field, and an 
individual garden for each child. No school 
or church is connected with the institution 
because it is considered desirable for the 
children to attend those in the nearby com- 
munity. 


Women’s Clubs and Home Insurance. 
This is one of the subjects in the program of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and Alice Lakey, editor of the trade maga- 
zine, Insurance, is specialist in charge. A 
special issue of the magazine published in 
compliment to the club members in attend- 
ance at the biennial council at West Baden 
included a suggested insurance study pro- 
gram and the anouncement of a prize offered 
by the National Association of Life Under- 
writers for the best essay of 1,500 words on 
“Life insurance as a protection to the home.” 
This contest is open to all members of feder- 
ated clubs and further information may be 
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obtained from Miss Alice Lakey, 72 Cortlandt 
St., New York City. 


Elimination of Waste. The activities of 
the Division of Simplified Practice and the 
services it offers to American industries are 
discussed in a pamphlet “Simplified Practice: 
What it is and What it Offers,” recently 
issued by the Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. A bibliography 
on simplification is included. The bulletin 
may be purchased for 10 cents a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Health Teaching. Public-health pictures 
were shown on one of the busy streets of the 
Borough of Bermondsey (London) every day 
from 7 a.m. till 11 at night under the direc- 
tion of the Medical Officer of Health, accord- 
ing to a press release from the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. A short rhyme was attached 
to each picture emphasizing and explaining 
its meaning. The public-health department 
also has a moving-picture van which is sent 
about the city showing films on health sub- 
jects. A lecturer travels with the van. 


Chicago Industrial Art School. This in- 
stitution, about to be established by the 
Association of Arts and Industries, and 
housed under the roof of the Art Institute, 
has been made possible by a gift of $100,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and many 
others from individuals. According to 
Museum News, the new school is destined to 
play an important part in providing for Ameri- 
can designers the kind of training that here- 
tofore they could for the most part obtain 
only in European schools; a group of well- 
trained, talented young designers is one of 
the elements needed to make a great indus- 
trial centre like Chicago also a great design 
centre in which new creations are developed 
and new standards set. 


Chinese Rural Life. The national impor- 
tance of improving economic, sanitary and 
social conditions in Chinese villages is being 
increasingly emphasized at present. Ac- 
cording to the last issue of the Lingnaam 
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Agricultural Review, a publication of the Ling 
Nan Agricultural College, the Sino-Ameri- 
can Joint Commission for the application of 
the American fund of returned Boxer indem- 
nities has been considering the significance 
of rural improvement, especially in connec- 
tion with the views expressed by Dr. Paul 
Monroe of Columbia University during his 
recent visit to China. There is also wide- 
spread interest in the development of the 
rural church and in agricultural education. 


Smocks. An interesting description of 
the origin and history of smocks is given in 
the May issue of Home and Country, the 
English Women’s Institutes Journal. They 
are said to be the “direct descendant of the 
Anglo-Saxon shift, a plain shirt-like garment 
without fullness,” and until recently were 
made entirely of rectangular pieces, separate 
ones being used for front, back, collar, and 
each shoulder, sleeve, and cuff. They were 
worn by many kinds of workers, with varia- 
tions in material and stitchery according to 
locality and occupation. 


Vitrified Chinaware. The specifications 
adopted in November, 1924, by the United 
States government for chinaware for enlisted 
men’s, hotel, and hospital service are given 
in Bureau of Standards Circular No. 202. 
Chipping, impact, quenching, and absorption 
tests are described, figures for resistance are 
given, and weights and sizes for different 
types of pieces. Copies of the circular may 
be purchased for 5 cents each from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Hotel Soaps and Cleaning Compounds. 
Useful information on this general subject 
is brought together in a bulletin published 
in 1923 by the Research Bureau of the 
American Hotel Association. Besides brief, 
readable statements about the character- 
istics, manufacture, and use of soaps for 
hotels, specifications are given for eleven 
types of material, including floating, milled 
toilet, laundry, liquid, chip, and grit soaps, 
soap powder, and cleaning compounds. 
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Taxation for Research. According to the 
Science News Letter a bill has recently been 
passed by the French Chamber of Deputies, 
which, if approved by the Senate, will 
place a tax of five centimes on each 100 
francs paid in salaries by industrial and 
commercial concerns, and will devote the 
proceeds to the support of scientific labora- 
tories. It is estimated that the annual 
revenue from such a tax would be about 
14 million francs, or $700,000 at the present 
rate of exchange. 


Absences of Women and Men. Accord- 
ing to research conducted by Harry W. 
Hepner of Syracuse University and reported 
in the Journal of Personnel Research, women 
in office work are absent over twice as much 
as men. In a large industrial concern 
which was considering equal salary scales 
for men and women office employees, it 
was found that during three months women 
were absent over 6 per cent of their working 
time, and men slightly over 2 per cent. For 
both sexes absences on pay day were less 
than on other days, there being in one case 
50 absentees the day before and 6 on pay day. 


Hotel Trade for Fresh Vegetables and 
Fruits. New York hotels buy annually 
about $3,750,000 worth of such produce, 
according to findings of a survey made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
the Port of New York Authority and referred 
to in the Official Record of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Although this sum 
represents only 2 per cent of the total value 
of produce handled by the New York trade, 
the hotel trade absorbs a large part of the 
high-grade fruits and vegetables. 


Research in Paint and Pictures. Among 
the grants from the Milton Fund at Har- 
vard recently listed by Science, is one to 
Edward W. Forbes, Director of the Fogg 
Art Museum, to study the chemistry of 
paints, the preservation of pictures, and the 
possible use of X-ray work in the detection 
of picture forgeries. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED INTERESTS 


Association of Teachers of Domestic Sub- 
jects. The annual conference of this Eng- 
lish professional organization was held in 
the Pump Room, Bath, on May 16. Papers 
were read on “The psychology of the adoles- 
cent,” by Dr. S. H. Watkins, Exeter; ‘“Sun- 
light and ventilation,” by Professor L. E. 
Hill, National Institute for Medical Re- 
search; “Some observations on the diet of 
undernourished infants,” by Evelyn M. 
Hickmans. After luncheon there was an 
illustrated lecture on Bath. Lady Hob- 
house is president of the Association, Ella 
Pycroft, chairman of the council, and K. 
Mildred Buck, secretary. The national 
headquarters is at Hastings House, 10 Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, London. 

International Federation of University 
Students. It is said that between twenty and 
thirty thousand American students booked 
passage to attend the courses of lectures on 
international relations which this organiza- 
tion, formed in Prague in 1924, has arranged 
to be held in Geneva during July, August, 
and September. 

Girl Scouts. At the annual meeting held 
in Boston May 21, Dr. Sarah Louise Arnold 
was elected president to succeed Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, who becomes first vice-presi- 
dent. Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippen continues 
as national director. Among the accom- 
plishments of the past year was cited the 
working out of troop-training weeks, indoor 
ones of 20 hours and outdoor ones of full 
eight days in camp. Among those hoped 
for in the next two years are better utiliza- 
tion of the Little House in Washington as a 
means of strengthening leadership and 
methods in homemaking and child care; a 
study of training for leadership of affilia- 
tions with churches, schools, clubs, and other 
organizations; and a complete revision of 
the handbook, “Scouting for Girls.”” Mrs. 


Hoover announced a gift of 160 acres of 
land for a national camp site made by V. 
Everit Macy in memory of his wife, and an 
anonymous gift which clears the indebted- 
ness on the national headquarters at 670 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Social and Economic Science Section, 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. A program on “Research 
methods and results” is planned for the 
Kansas City meeting December 29 to 31. 
There will be papers on research in relation 
to science in general and to specific indus- 
tries, including papers on nutrition by H. E- 
Barnard, American Institute of Baking, 
and C. Robert Moulton, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. 

School Health Bureau. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has established 
a special bureau to carry out school health 
programs through the publication of bulletins 
for free though limited distribution and 
through other forms of codperation. Paul- 
ine Brooks Williamson, for several years 
Virginia state supervisor of health education, 
heads the bureau staff. Sally Lucas Jean is 
consultant, and there is an advisory group of 
eighteen well-known educators, among them 
Mrs. Henrietta Calvin. 

Conference on Quack Advertising. A 
conference on means of checking deceptive 
advertising in relation to tuberculosis, vene- 
real disease, and cancer was called by the 
National Health Council for May 5 at the 
suggestion of the Vigilance Committee of 
the Association of Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Thirty-seven organizations were 
represented, including advertisers, health 
and welfare workers, underwriters, and lay- 
men, and it was felt not only that the meet- 
ing itself brought out much helpful informa- 
tion and experience, but also that the resolu- 
tions adopted will prove a useful weapon to 
the National Vigilance Committee. 
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Paris Scholarship for Jewelry Design. 
‘To further the art of jewelry design, Cartier, 
Inc., well-known New York jewellers, have 
again offered through the Art Centre, 65 
East 56th Street, New York City a scholar- 
ship of $1,000 for a winter’s study in Paris, 
plus fare to and from Paris. Two honorable 
mentions are also offered, with honora- 
riums of $100and $50. Designs may be sub- 
mitted in competition by any registered 
student in a school of design or in the art 
department of a school, college, and uni- 
versity, and the jury is composed of well- 
known specialists. The designs submitted 
in last year’s competition are completing a 
circuit of museums and art institutes 
throughout the country. 

Y. W. C. A. Cafeteria Director's Confer- 
ence. The food service department of the 
Association, of which Marion Hopkins is 
‘secretary, arranged an interesting conference 
-of its cafeteria directors in New York last 
February. There were discussions of the 
‘principles of successful management, com- 
‘mittee work, and standards for employers. 
It was the sense of the conference that 
“Y. W. C. A. cafeterias should be places of 
charm and beauty, that it was possible to 
maintain standards of efficiency in service 
-and income production, that the right stand- 
ards for employees should prevail, and that 
‘such a conference should be held each year.” 

U. S. Civil Service Examination. Appli- 
cations will close August 8 for an open com- 
petitive examination for the position of 
matron in the schools of the Indian service 
at entrance salaries ranging from $780 to 
$1,320 a year. Furnished quarters, heat, 
and light are allowed appointees free of cost. 
Full information and application blanks may 
be obtained from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
the secretary of the board of U. S. civil- 
service examiners at hhe post office or cus- 
tom-house in any city. 

Rural Recreation. The Playground and 
Recreation Association of America reports 
that one-third of the nineteen thousand 
inquiries received during 1924 were from 
communities with population of not more 
than 2,500. It also announces that Mr. 
Eugene T. Leis, a Cornell graduate and 
social worker well known in recreation cir- 
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cles, is available as speaker and consultant 
on rural recreation, especially for state and 
national meetings. He may be addressed 
at 21 North La Salle Street, Chicago, or at 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Travelling Fellowship for Edinburgh 
Meeting. The American Child Health Asso- 
ciation has announced that the fellowship of 
$1,000 to be used in attending the meeting 
of the World Federation of Health Associa- 
tions in Edinburgh last July was awarded to 
Anita S. Dowell, instructor in biology and 
hygiene at the State Normal School, at 
Towson, Maryland. The award was made 
primarily on the basis of the school health 
education program worked out by the recipi- 
ent, but her own physical health was alsoa 
qualification. Miss Dowell will report at 
the meeting on health education in the 
United States and will bring home reports of 
what other countries are doing. 


ARKANSAS 


Benton County Rug Weavers’ Associa- 
tion: This was organized on May 23 with 
Mrs. Ava Henry of Bentonville as president 
and Mrs. Will Robbins of Bella Vista as sec- 
retary. Twenty women were present, com- 
ing from practically every section of the 
country. Most of them were over 70 years 
old. They do the work mainly in their spare 
time, and make principally braided and 
woven rugs, though some are trying the 
hooked variety. The women voted to 
establish a shop at the home of Mrs. 
Henry on the Bella Vista Drive and 
marked it by an attractive sign. Mrs. 
Mary Babb of Sulphur Springs, whose rugs 
are especially pleasing, will have an exhibit 
at Fayetteville during Farmer’s Week and 
will demonstrate her method of making rag 
rugs. The editors of Pictorial Review have 
recently asked for a story of the work this 
group of rug weavers has done. The Exten- 
sion Office of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has ordered an exhibit of rugs to 
send into other states. Recently, Ola 
Powell, of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., spent several days 
observing the work of these women. She 
bought a number of rugs to take back as 
samples, according to Caroline Kesler, home 
demonstration agent for Benton County. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Temple, who has for a 
number of years been home demonstration 
agent in Benton County, has accepted a 
position as supervisor of home economics 
with the Frisco Railroad. Mrs. Temple’s 
work will be to promote the poultry industry 
along the Frisco Line. She will work with 
farm women and will codperate closely with 
county home demonstration agents in such 
projects as the home poultry flock and the 
standardizing and marketing of poultry 
products. Home demonstration workers ap- 
preciate the Frisco authority’s recognition of 
the fact that the economic production of 
food and successful marketing of the surplus 
is a distinct phase of rural home economics. 


CALIFORNIA 


Home Economics Association, Southern 
Section. Meetings are held on the third 
Saturday of each school month. The club 
home at the Women’s University Club, 
943 S. Hoover, Los Angeles, will be open this 
summer to all visiting home economics 
teachers. 

The March meeting was unusually inter- 
esting because of Dr. Pollia’s lecture on “The 
hidden menaces in foods,”’ which made the 
cause of anaphylaxis especially clear. 

The April meeting was held at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel in connection with the annual 
food show. 

On May 23 the Association was the guest 
of the University of California, Southern 
Branch, on its home-coming day, a much- 
anticipated yearly event of which the pro- 
gram was in charge of the student home 
economics club. 

With each monthly notice sent out, a list 
of new members is appended, which aids 
materially in keeping the membership list 
complete and up to date. There are 256 
members at present. 

The five state councilors for the southern 
section, who were all present at the annual 
state council meeting in Santa Barbara, 
April 9 and 10, are: Mrs. Ida Sunderlin, 
Inglewood; Etta P. Flagg, Los Angeles; 
Katherine McGorray, Pasadena; Maud E. 
Hayes, Long Beach; Essie L. Elliott, Los 
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Angeles. Mrs. Sunderlin and Miss McGor- 
ray were elected state president and secre- 
tary-treasurer respectively for the year 
1925-26. 

San Francisco. Nutrition News, a 
mimeographed sheet issued by Ellen M. 
Bartlett, supervisor of home economics in 
San Francisco, reports that 90 public schools 
in the city served 241,807 mid-morning 
lunches during March, averaging nearly 
11,000 daily. Of the total number 14,562, 
or 6.8 per cent, were free. The milk used 
amounted to 15,112 gallons. Of the 90 
schools, 20 operate at a deficit. In many 
schools, the children are served in the class- 
rooms, and teachers seize the opportunity to 
teach the amenities of eating in groups. An 
advantage of classroom serving is that under- 
weight children are more likely to drink their 
full allowance of milk under the eye of the 
class teacher. 


COLORADO 


University of Colorado. Former summer 
school teachers who are returning to teach 
this year are: Louise Glanton, formerly head 
of the department of clothing and textiles 
in Kansas State Agricultural College, now 
spending a year at Yale; Mary Pohlson, 
also of Kansas State Agricultural College; 
Nelle Nesbitt, University of West Virginia; 
and Verral Craven, of Morain Park School, 
Dayton, Ohio. Among new visiting mem- 
bers of the staff are Gertrude Arbogast, for- 
merly of the University of Wisconsin, now 
doing graduate work in Teachers College, and 
part-time teaching in the New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women; Pearle Ruby, of Kansas 
State Agricultural College; and Adelaide 
Barer, formerly of the University of Illinois, 
now studying nutrition at the University of 
Iowa Medical School. 

The New York School of Fine and Applied 
Arts is opening a branch school for summer 
work in connection with the University of 
Colorado. Mildred Irby and Muriel Sibell, 
instructors in the New York school, will 
give courses in house planning and interior 
decoration, costume design, and graphic ad- 
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DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. 
At the spring meeting the following officers 
were elected for the year: president, Ethel 
L. Parker, Newark; vice-president, Helen 
Comstock, Dover; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Annette Butler, Camden; councilor, Eliza- 
beth Kelly, Newark. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. In addition to planning and 
furnishing a moderate-priced house of six 
rooms at Aurora Hills, Virginia, for demon- 
stration during Better Homes Week (see 
June Journat, page 361), the Association 
arranged the following series of informal 
talks for each afternoon: “The convenient 
kitchen,” Rowena Schmidt; “The better 
homes movement,” Dr. James Ford, Direc- 
tor of Better Homes in America; “Books in 
the home,” Helen W. Atwater; “Pictures in 
the home,” Grace Lincoln Temple; “The 
spirit of the home,” Mrs. Louis Post; and 
“Curtains at moderate cost,” Margaret Bos- 
tian. Among the distinguished visitors to 
the house were Secretary Hoover and Secre- 
tary Jardine. Though their visit was a most 
informal one, Mr. Hoover and Mr. Jardine 
made brief speeches congratulating the Asso- 
ciation on its “excellent demonstration of 
a well-furnished and equipped small home 
within the reach of a family of moderate 
means.” As honorary president of Better 
Homes in America, Mr. Hoover also empha- 
sized the need of study of the biggest of all 
problems now facing the prospective small 
home owner—how to finance such an under- 
taking—and expressed the hope that some 
disinterested agency would soon be able to 
conduct the needed research and suggest 
means of remedying the present situation. 

With the exception of china and silver, the 
house was completely furnished for a total 
of only about $1,400. This included a most 
interesting and suitable collection of pictures, 
valued at over $100, selected by Miriam 
Birdseye of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The curtains made by Margaret Bos- 
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tian, of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
from materials costing only $20 were another 
feature which drew special comment. Dr. 
Louise Stanley, of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, was chairman of the furnishings 
committee. 

An open-air stunt party was held in the 
garden of the Grace Dodge Hotel in June to 
defray the expenses of the better homes 
demonstration 

Dietetics Association of the District of 
Columbia. The Chief feature of the May 
meeting was an address on gastric ulcer by 
Dr. Clapham King, formerly associated with 
Dr. Robert and Dr. Charles Mayo of Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. 

Miss Rowena Roberts has become presi- 
dent of the association through the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Genevieve F. Long, who sailed 
for Brazil in June with her husband. Mrs. 
Long had been chief dietitian at Walter 
Reed General Hospital for four years and had 
done much to organize and promote the 
activities of the District Dietetics Associa- 
tion. 

Howard University. Freedmen’s Hospi- 
tal, which is very closely associated with 
Howard University, is now offering a student 
dietitian course of four months to qualify 
young women to be dietitians. Graduates 
of a four-years home economics course, or 
its equivalent, with food work as the major 
are eligible. The home economics depart- 
ment of Howard University feels that this 
gives an opportunity to its students and to 
others who have found it very difficult in the 
past to get this training. 

Child Health Day at the Grace Dodge. 
Although special children’s menus are a part 
of its daily service to guests, on May Day, 
officially designated as Child Health Day, 
the Grace Dodge Hotel prepared a special 
luncheon for children. There were dainty 
place cards and favors for each child, and 
after luncheon someone to tell them stories 
on the lounge. The menu, prepared with 
the assistance of Rowena Schmidt of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, consisted 
of fruit surprise; eggs 4 la goldenrod and 
parsley potato, or broiled lamb chop and 
creamed potatoes; baked tomato; graham 
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bread and lettuce sandwiches; milk; vanilla 
ice cream and cake. 

PublicSchools. At the request of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Trade the house- 
hold arts classes of the Eastern High School 
prepared a clothing selection exhibit. The 
main feature was a series of large posters 
entitled “Suitability of clothing—to the in- 
come, to the environment, to the occasion, 
and to the individual.” The first poster in 
the set gave a high-school girl’s clothing bud- 
get on the basis of a $100 allowance from a 
family income of $2,000. The others showed 
colors and designs of dresses and hats suit- 
able to different types of coloring, figures, 
and faces, and also special designs for cor- 
recting variations from the standard figure, 
such as short waist and square and sloping 
shoulders. In addition there were several 
other posters, one showing a girl’s own ward- 
robe worked out asa costume design exami- 
nation and some leaves from a textile test- 
ing notebook, and another comparing ready- 
to-wear and homemade costume slips. 

The Housekeepers’ Alliance. The April 
meetings was given over to the social hygiene 
committee with a talk by Dr. Howard Fisher 
of the local health department, followed by 
a film shown by Mr. Willard Smith, depict- 
ing what the “health twins” have been able 
to do by their insistence on health education. 

At the May meeting Mr. Chris Christian- 
sen, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
gave an interesting talk on “Codéperative 
marketing in Denmark.” 

The oflicers for next year are as follows: 
president, Mrs. William E. Chamberlin; 
first vice-president, Ellen A. Vinton; recording 
secretary, Mrs. H. M. Wiley; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. H. C. Brown; treasurer, Mrs. 
J. C. Kondrup. 


FLORIDA 


Florida State College for Women. Three 
members of the college faculty who expect 
to study during the summer at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago are: Anna May Tracy, col- 
lege dietitian; Leila Venable, instructor in 
home economics edudation; and Genevieve 
Crawford, instructor in foods and nutrition. 
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The annual course for club girls was held 
at the College June 12 to 19, inclusive. 
Over four hundred girls attended, the larg- 
est number in the history of the state work. 

Recreational camps for girls and women 
were organized for June and July, each 
to last approximately four days. Certain 
phases of club work were taken up along 
with various forms of entertainment. 

Vocational Home Economics, Lucy C. 
Cushman, who for several years has been the 
State Supervisor of Home Economics in 
Florida, has resigned her position. Miss 
Cushman plans to take a year’s vacation 
before entering upon her new work. Eloise 
Berry has been appointed State Supervisor 
Miss Berry has been for some time a member 
of the home economics staff of the University 
of Texas. 


GEORGIA 


State Home Economics Associaticn. At 
the sixth annual meeting in Macon, April 
17-18, the following officers were elected: 
president, Clara Lee Cone, supervisor of 
home economics in high schools of Atlanta; 
vice-president, Gussie Tabb, Georgia State 
College for Women; secretary, Mrs. R. Fred 
Whelchel, Atlanta; treasurer, Catherine L. 
Newton, State College of Agriculture; coun- 
cilor, Epsie Campbell, state suprevisor of 
vocational home economics. The conven- 
tion was well attended and there was great 
enthusiasm for better homes in Georgia. 

State College of Agriculture, University 
of Georgia. Announcement has been made 
that graduate courses in home economics 
will be offered at the opening of the fall ses- 
sion. The demand for such courses and the 
response are forward steps in home economics 
in Georgia. 

The passing of the Purnell Bill providing 
opportunity and funds for research in home 
economics and agriculture is of special inter- 
est to Georgia home economists. Mary 
Creswell, assistant director of home demon- 
stration work in Georgia, has been appointed 
to the committee in rural home management 
studies, one of the projects instituted by 
the passing of this Act. 
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INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The fifth convention was held on April 4 at 
West Baden. Clara Locke of Terre Haute, 
vice-president, conducted the meeting in the 
absence of Miss Wellman. Mrs. Maude 
Hollenbach of Lebanon reported on the work 
being done by the committee on the grade 
course of home economics study for Indiana. 
Miss Hess spoke on “Vitalizing your home 
economics teaching,” and Lita Bane pre- 
sented the “Aims and activities of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association” in an 
interesting way. Mrs. O. M. Pittinger, 
president of the Indiana Federation of 
Clubs, spoke on “Homemaking” at the open- 
ing of the afternoon program. Dr. J. O. 
Engleman, superintendent at Terre Haute, 
gave the closing address. 

Conference of home economics super- 
visors. A meeting was held in the West 
Baden Springs Hotel April 3. Lora Lewis of 
Terre Haute presided at the forenoon pro- 
gram. “What the home expects of home 
economics” was presented by Ada Hillier of 
South Bend and discussed by Mrs. Myra 
Hochstettler of Martinsville. Nell Jones of 
Logansport read an interesting paper on the 
contributions of home economics to the 
junior high school program. Ada Hess, 
state supervisor of Illinois, discussed ‘‘Prob- 
lems in supervision and how to solve them.” 
Helen Bosard of Lafayette acted as chair- 
man for the afternnon. “How home eco- 
nomics teaching can be made to affect 
the health of the girl” was discussed 
by Emma Page and Helen Mann of Evans- 
ville. Geraldine Hadley of Indianapolis 
spoke on “What subject matter in home 
economics appeals to the high school girl,” 
with a discussion by Hazel Arbuckle of 
Greencastle. 

Vocational Home Economics Conference. 
The seventh annual conference will be held 
at Winona Lake, June 15-19. Among the 
_ speakers were Dr. Carolyn Hedger, of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund of 
Chicago; Mary Barber, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich; Mary L. Matthews, 
Purdue University; Ivah H. Rhyan of 
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Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute; 
and Bertha Latta, Peoria Life Insurance 


Company, South Bend. 


KENTUCKY 


University of Kentucky. Two new courses 
in nutrition were offered by Miss Fitzgerald 
during the first term of the summer session, 
June 15 to July 24: one, teaching of health 
and nutrition in public schools, a course for 
teachers, dealing with the presentation of 
fundamental facts in teaching nutrition to 
children of the grades; and the other, 
methods of field work in nutrition, a course 
for home economics teachers, dealing with 
problems arising in nutrition instruction, 
how to present subject matter, illustrative 
material, methods used with success, includ- 
ing the relation of school lunch to the nutri- 
tion program of the school. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
The council met late in April for the purpose 
of outlining a definite program of work. 
Each division was represented, and the re- 
ports indicated an excellent education pro- 
gram for home economics. 

Incomplete returns of the membership 
drive assured an increased enrollment for 
the year 1925-26. The executive council 
hopes to enroll the majority of the 289 
home economics workers in the state by the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Jane V. Rice will represent the Louisiana 
Home Economics Association at the San 
Francisco meeting. 

Cleora C. Helbing, supervisor of home 
economics in Louisiana for the past eight 
years, resigned July 1. The State Home 
Economics Association and other home eco- 
nomists in the state appreciate the services 
rendered by Miss Helbing in the field, and 
extent sincere good wishes for her continued 
success and happiness. Home economics 
supervision will continue under the direction 
of Clyde Mobley, assistant in home econom- 
ics, and Dorothy Kidd, instructor in cloth- 
ing at Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
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Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The 
department of home economics is now in- 
stalled in its new quarters, the entire top 
floor of the new science building, which has 
been equipped in model fashion. The textile 
and clothing classes, under the direction of 
Dorothy Kidd, gave an instructive program 
on May 21 to the whole student body as 
well as to numbers of visitors. Instead of 
the usual type of style show, this class worked 
out a clever method of showing appropriate 
clothing for both men and women students 
by contrasting the good with the poor in 
every phase of college life. Garments and 
hats used were made in the domestic art 
laboratory. The display was received with 
enthusiasm and interest. 

Louisiana State University. Celebrating 
the recognition of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, a garden party was given the 
seniors of 1925 on a lawn overlooking Uni- 
versity Lake. Refreshments for the occa- 
sion were planned, prepared, and served by 
the members of the junior home economics 
class. Purple and gold, the L. S. U. colors, 
were used for the punch and the dainty iced 
cakes. Yellow daisies, purple larkspur and 
pansies decorated the tables. Shades of 
lavender and gold in the dresses of the girls 
serving added to the attractions of the scene. 

Of the members of the junior home 
economics class this term, 100 per cent are 
subscribers to the JourRNAL oF HoME 
Economics. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The general topic of the semi-annual meeting, 
held at the Clifton Park High School on April 
25, was child study. Mrs. J. Barry Mahool, 
supervisor of health work for the Maryland 
Tuberculosis Society, was the speaker at 
the morning session. Thanks to coopera- 
tion with the State Normal School at 
Towson and the Baltimore Parent-Teacher 
Association, it was possible to bring Miss 
Alma Binzel from New York to speak at the 
afternoon session on “The newer view of 
conduct in the making.” 
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Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. An all-day meeting was held at the 
Women’s Republican Club on Saturday, 
April 18, with Mildred Thomas, president, in 
the chair. Luncheon was served in the 
club house. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, Amy 
Fackt, Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston; first vice-president, Agnes 
H. Craig, Springfield; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Helen Lane, Worcester; secretary, 
Lucille French, Framingham Normal School; 
treasurer, Elizabeth Burbank, Worcester; 
councilor, Helen Knowlton, Amherst; alter- 
nate, Mrs. Elizabeth MacDonald, Boston, 
director (term expires 1927), Jessie Scott, 
Worcester; director (term expires 1926), 
Alice Dike, Boston. 

The education committee reported the 
results of a survey on home economics 
teaching in the public schools which showed 
the following points: first, that nutrition is 
not generally included in health teaching; 
second, that home economics is correlated 
with science rather than art; third, that very 
little household management is included in 
home economics work. Further, it was seen 
that girls fail to elect home economics be- 
cause they do not realize its value and be- 
cause it is not always acceptable for college 
entrance requirements. A few principals 
thought it desirable to have state supervi- 
sion to aid young and inexperienced teachers. 

The program committee codperated with 
three organizations in arranging home eco- 
nomics programs, with the Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation in Springfield, with the Federation of 
women’s Clubs in Boston, and with the 
Union Agricultural Association. 

Mrs. Elizabeth MacDonald, representing 
the New England Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, summed up her welcoming address 
by saying that we must use our present 
experiences and create new ones to produce 
better citizens and homemakers. 

Mrs. Anne C. Allinson, formerly dean of 
the Women’s College, Brown University, 
answered the question, “For whom do I 
make a home?” by enlarging on the fol- 
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lowing points: first, you make a home for 
yourself; second, for the family; and third, 
for the community. Mrs. Allinson believes 
that every woman, married or single, desires 
a home as a recognized necessity in the 
development of personality. She empha- 
sized the importance of the home in the 
opportunity it gives to extend hospitality 
and provide for the expression of beauty 
and taste. She believes that homemaking 
will never be recognized at its true worth 
because it consists of too many elements 
which the pubiic cannot evaluate. 

Mrs. Harry Burnham, chairman of the 
division of homemaking, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, presented a plan for 
strengthening home economics work through 
cooperative effort, especially along the line 
of higher ideals for homemaking and better 
home economics teaching. The Women’s 
clubs desire the assistance of every home 
economics teacher and urge that they join 
local clubs. 

Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews of Teachers 
College spoke of the importance of the re- 
sponsibility of home economics teachers in 
codperating to raise standards of American 
living through better housing conditions. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The health number of the newsletter put out 
by the Association was largely the work of 
the Home Economics Club of the Central 
State Normal College. 

Michigan State College. From July 20 
to 24 at East Lansing was held the second 
summer conference for home economics 
teachers, called by Miss Freegard, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics. Mabel 
V. Campbell, of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, attended the meeting. 

The women’s section of Michigan State 
College held a two days’ program in con- 
nection with the anniversary of the college, 
May 13-17. The theme was “What should 
be included in the education of women today 
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to fit them to meet fundamental problems?” 
considering those within the home, without 
the home, and in the farm home. 

Two five-unit courses offered by the even- 

ing school of Lansing this spring have created 
considerable comment and interest. Busi- 
ness management in the home was conducted 
by Irma Gross of Michigan State College and 
child training for fathers and mothers was 
conducted by Mrs. J. K. Pettingill, a promi- 
nent worker in the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 
Minneapolis. Nola Treat and Lenore 
Richards, joint authors of several collections 
of cafeteria recipes, and formerly teachers of 
institution management and cafeteria mana- 
gers at the University of Minnesota, have 
recently opened in a good business section of 
Minneapolis an attractive shop known as the 
“Richards-Treat” in which they offer self- 
service luncheons and dinners and sell home- 
cooked food. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held in Jack- 
son, April 29-May 1, with M. Esther Rogers, 
president, in the chair. Among the speakers 
on the program were: Ivol Spafford, of 
Alabama, who discussed “‘The out-of-school 
project, the final test of home economics;” 
Mrs. Marv Stuart Palmer, Washington, D.C., 
who outlined the work of the Better Homes 
in America Organization; and Mrs. Robert 
Ralston, president of Mississippi Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, who discussed ““The home 
as the nation’s defense.” 

Reports which showed active work dur- 
ing the year were read by the district chair- 
man. The state association, already affil- 
iated with the national Association, will 
renew its membership with a much larger 
enrollment. Officers elected for another 
year are: president, Mary Wilson, Ray- 
mond; vice-president, Mrs. Annie Bailey 
Cook, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg; 
secretary, Mary Doney, Vickeburg; treasurer 
Mrs. Edna L. Eatman, University. 
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OFFICERS OF STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS 


AtaBaMa: President, Harriet Gresham, 1556 Church Street, Mobile. Term expires April, 
1927. Secretary, Katherine Jones, 714 Washington Ave., Montgomery. Term expires 
April, 1926. 

Arizona: President, Elizabeth Wilson, Phoenix High School, Phoenix. Secretary, Ruth 
Sprawls, Box 382, Glendale. Terms expire November, 1925. 

ARKANSAS: President, Connie J. Bonslagel, State Extension Service, Little Rock. Secretary, 
Elizabeth Gress, West Side High School, Little Rock. Terms expire November, 1925. 

CatrorNiA: President, Mrs. Ida Sunderlin, 326 Spruce Street, Inglewood. Secretary, 
Katherine McGorray, 40 Marion Street, Pasadena. 

Coxorapo: President, Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, 123 Administration Building, Denver. Secre- 
tary, Evelyn G. Jones, 753 Madison Street, Denver. Terms expire November, 1925. 

Connecticut: President, Mrs. Marion E. Dakin, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs. 
Secretary, Ada Harding, 689 Asylum Avenue, Hartford. Terms expire April, 1926. 

DerawareE: President, Ethel Parker, Women’s College, Newark. Secretary, Mrs. Annette 
Butler, Camden. Terms expire March, 1926. 

District or CoLumstia: President, Emeline Whitcomb, Bureau of Education. Secretary, 
Mary Brooks Tate, 1789 Lanier Place. Terms expire June, 1925. 

Fiorma: President, Margaret Sandels, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 
Secretary, Lucy Belle Settle, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. Terms 
expire December, 1925. 

Georcia: President, Clara Lee Cone, Girls High School, Atlanta. Secretary, Mrs. R. F. 
Whelchel, 423 Sycamore Street, Decatur. Terms expire June, 1926. 

Ipano: President, Dorothy Ellis, Department of Vocational Education, Moscow. Secretary, 
Ruth Fauble, Normal School, Lewiston. Terms expire November, 1926. 

I:urnots: President, Jenny Snow, Board of Education, Tribune Building, Chicago. Term 
expires October, 1926. Secretary, Adah Hess, State Board for Vocational Education, 
Springfield. Term expires October, 1925. 

InpIana: President, Mabel T. Wellman, Indiana University, Bloomington. Secretary, Mrs. 
Erma B. Christy, Central High School, Muncie. Terms expire April, 1926. 

Iowa: President, Lillian Orr, City Hall, Sioux City. Secretary, Margaret M. Baker, Ex- 
tension Service, Ames. Terms expire November, 1925. 

Kansas: President, Elizabeth C. Sprague, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Secretary, 
Agnes Saunders, Teachers College, Pittsburg. 

Kentucky: President, Mary Gale Cawthon, 732 South 2d Street, Louisville. Secretary, 
Anita Burnam, Experiment Station, University of Kentucky, Lexington. Terms 
expire October, 1925. 

Louisiana: President, Clyde Mobley, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge. 
Secretary, Mary Drago, 1831 Jeannette St., New Orleans. Terms expire Nov, 1925. 

Maine: President, Florence L. Jenkins, 140 Pine Street, Portland. Secretary, Mrs. Arra 
Mixter, Extension Department, University of Maine, Orono. Terms expire Nov., 1925. 

MarytLanp: President, Edna McNaughton, University of Maryland, College Park. Secre- 
tary, Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College Park. Terms expire Nov., 1925. 

Massacuusetts: President, Amy Fackt, Simmons College, Boston. Secretary, Lucille 
French, Framingham Normal, Framingham Center. Terms expire April, 1926. 

Micuican: President, Ruth Ann Hood, Board of Education, Grand Rapids. Term expires 
October, 1926. Secretary, Florence Moore, Highland Park High School, Highland 
Park. Terms expire October, 1925. 

Mrynesora: President, Frances Kelley, 305 City Hall, Minneapolis. Secretary, Edna P. 
Amidon, 2355 Gordon Avenue, St. Paul. Terms expire May, 1926. 
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Mississippi: President, Mary J. Wilson, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus. 
Secretary, Mary E. Doney, Vicksburg. Terms expire May, 1926. 

Missouri: President, Lilly E. Brucher, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. Secretary, 
Martha Porter, Junior High School, St. Joseph. Terms expire November, 1926. 

Montana: President, Helen Gleason, State University, Missoula. Secretary, Martha 
Kollmansperger, Great Falls. Terms expire November, 1926. 

Nesraska: President, Beulah I. Coon, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Secretary, Mrs. Merle D. Byers, University Place. Terms expire February, 1926. 

New Hampsutre: President, Mrs. Helen F. McLaughlin, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham. Secretary, Grace Wallace, High School, Concord. Terms expire Oct., 1925. 

New Mexico: President, Mrs. Walter Simpson, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
Secretary: Gladys Wilson, Home Economics Department, State College. Terms expire 
November, 1925. 

New York: President, Anna M. Cooley, Teachers College, New York City. Secretary, 
Mrs. Nancy McNeal Roman. 

Norta Carouina: President, Hope Coolidge, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. 
Secretary, Martha Creighton, Post Office Building, Charlotte. Terms expire spring, 
1926. 

Nortn Dakota: President, Christine Finlayson, Agricultural College, Fargo. Secretary, 
Grace Colton, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. Terms expire Nov., 1925. 

Onto: President, Nancy Folsom, Home Demonstration Agent, Norwalk. Secretary, Mrs. 
Agnes Ludman Billman, R. F. D. No. 15, Dayton. Terms expire July, 1926. 

Oxtanoma: President, Clara Kimble, Box 1925, Tulsa. Secretary, Mary Russell, Central 
High School, Oklahoma City. Terms expire February, 1926. 

Orecon: President, Mrs. Alice Feike Wieman, 1009 E. 16th St., Portland. Term ex- 
pires June, 1927. Secretary, Margaret C. Moorhouse, 146 N. 12th St., Corvallis. 
Term expires December, 1925. 

PENNSYLVANIA: President, Louise Turner, Pennsylvania State College, State College. 
Secretary, Mrs. Edith Davison, 595 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh. Terms expire 
December, 1925. 

Ruope Istanp: President, Alice L. Edwards, Rhode Island State College, Kingston. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margaret Monroe, 235 Armington Street, Edgewood. Terms expire Oct., 1925. 

Sourn Carourna: President, Alice B. Foote, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. Secretary, 
Blanche Tarrant, Extension Service, Greenwood. Terms expire March, 1926. 

Soutn Daxora: President, Corabelle Teller, Washington High School, Sioux Falls. Secre- 
tary, Edith Doolittle, Ipswich. Terms expire November, 1925. 

TENNESSEE: President, Lula Tunison, Chamber of Commerce, Memphis. Secretary, Byrde 
Wright, 269 N. M Neil Street, Memphis. Terms expire April, 1926. 

Texas: President, Jessie W. Harris, State Department of Education, Austin. Secretary, 
Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin. Terms expire November, 1926. 

Uran: President, Effie Warnick, Brigham Young University, Provo. Secretary, Mrs. Blanche 
M. Condie, Springville. Terms expire October, 1925. 

Vermont: President, Leonora B. Armstrong, Cavendish House, Proctor. Secretary, Barbara 
Hunt, 157 South Union Street, Burlington. Terms expire October, 1925. 

Vircinia: President, M’Ledge Moffett, State Teachers College, East Radford. Secretary, 
Frances Tabb, Portsmouth. Terms expire November, 1925. 

* WasHinctTon: President, Frances B. Skinner, Washington State Normal, Ellensburg. 
Secretary, Stella Pearce, 1415 East Olive Street, Seattle. Terms expire October, 1925. 

West Vircinia: President, Katherine Kearney 1219 Quarries Street, Charleston. Secretary, 
Ardella Wright Farrar, 822-21st Street, Huntington. Terms expire November, 1926. 

Wisconsin: President, Bessie May Allen, State Normal School, Stevens Point. Secretary, 
Mrs. Harriett Gordon, 710 Western Avenue, Watertown. Terms expire Nov., 1925. 

Wyominc: President, Jane Beck, Rock Springs. Secretary, Mrs. N. D. Prugh, Box 750, 
Lander. Terms expire October, 1925. 


